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Malicious censure I regard not: inge- 
nuousl honour.” sai : 


our last Magazine, .a writer 
Tier roaring to. vindiedte the 

Burgher Seceders from» the: charge 
rf impropriety of conduct respects 
ing Clare congregation, bas made 
several indirect.altacks.on the friends 
of liberty. These attacks are, pro- 
bably unworthy of noticé, as the 
tree, consistent friends of liberty, 
are 30 pre-eminently distinguished 
for integrity and uprightoess of prin- 
ciple, that they stand unmoved at 
the insidious attempts of the friends 
ofarbitrary power to impeach their 
characters, I should, ‘leeetone! not 
have thought your correspondent’s 
malicious and unfounded assertion, 


“that a thorou gh-paced republican 


was in his heart mad in his family, a 
tyrant,” worthy of notice, if 1. .bad 
uot observed a systematic attempt 
in.the defenders aud promulgatore 
ofthe slavish maxims of the “ powers 
*” to calumniate the virtue of 
which they, are conscious c ping: 
ng of emulating, 
canneloray ymep also.have in sheir. 
weemons unb ushingly one avowed. their 
the “ in condesce 
truly patrigtic . portion of 
Gmmunity. Ina sermon woe a 


pi actuall ; preached, the i 
Pana mt ay 


i igre er ap animal which 
Oe been represented to resemble, im 
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some ee tbe tinade wh claiband 
religions. liberty. si Jieland. .. He 
is a strange kind of. who, when 
he hears of, any news, favousable,.so 
his country, knits b 9 brows, slaughes 
his bat over his eyes, apd. jto; gew nid 
of the odious, congratulations of all 
around him, sneaks, homey, wherd 
he gives vent to his spleen, by sweats 
ing at’ bis wife, goqlding . his» phil- 
dren, kicking. his dog, and smash- 
ing the china” As L, haye one 
perceived these symptoms of t 
among the true | friends, of 
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sented by the folly, the obstinacy, 
or the jealousy Of ‘niaskind. 1, ‘shail 
adduce, in illustration of this posi- 


Reply to Metellus on Music. 


tion, some of the instances which _ 


present. themselves most prominent- 
lyto.1my recollection at this. mo- 
ment. Let ustorn our eyes to the life 
of Socrates, aman distinguished above 
all others of antiquity for his love of 
science, morality, and attachment to 
rational liberty; He was persecuted 
and condemned to death for ‘his. at- 
tempts to improve and enlighten his 
countrymen, who too late, sensible 
of his value, endeavoured to atone 
for their fatal error, by erecting to 
his memory a monument to record 
his virtwes, and their own infatua- 
“It has at one period been @ 
heitious offence to believe and teach’ 
that system of the universe, which 
is tow so generally received, that 
any one would be laughed to scorn, 
who should dispute it: yet Galileo 
was compelled to renounce the doc- 
trine 6f the earth’s motion, as an 
abominable heresy, which he chose 
to do, rather than’ be burned: to 
death ! i 

“ Recollect the persevering | ex- 
ertions of the philanthropic Clark- 
son, a considerable portion of whose 
life has been spent in his-attempts to 

re the abolition of the African 
lave trade. 

“ Bear in mind the strong opposi- 
tion shown to the practice of mocu- 
lation for the small-pox ; vaecina- 
tion, which succeeded, experienced 
still stronger opposition, aggravated 


by the aid of lampoon and carica-’ 


ture. 
“The modern simplified system 


of education, usually denominated. 


the Lancasterian, met with the same 
fate : this is not, however, to be won- 
dered at, as there is nothing so much 
dreaded by one class of the commu- 
Rity, as enlightening the other! 
“The spirited and humane 
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pomees of all the schemes 


or extending ‘ human, happiigs 
which T have alluded, Have 2 lorious. 
ly persevered, have finally triumph. 
ed over every obstacle, and are now 
ranked amongst the immortal bene 
factors of the human race; their ey. 
ariple should encourage us io oy 
struggles to attain an object scarcely 
inferior in importance to any whieh 
can-be contemplated ; I meati a Py. 
liamentary Reform. We are placed 
in aworld, where scarcely any one 
thing: worth’ the | having, ‘is tobe 
obtained, without labour’ atid per. 
severance. Let us then persevere 
under the well-grounded | convictiog 
that the cause ol truth and justice 
must in the: end be crowned with 
complete syccess.”’ | 

Xe 

Raa 


To the Proprietors of the Bulfast Magazin 


; ev) ; ' 


A$’ your correspondent | Metellus 
‘in the last number af the Bel 
faust: Magazine, after endeavouring 
to prove that 1 had severely*and un 
justly censured some observations on 
Music, conclades his remarks with 
au acknowledgment whieh differs 
only ina slight degree fromthe sen 
timents I] have aready advanced on 
the subject, a reply may: appear un 
necessary, bot } wish briefly to m0 
tice some of the arguments whieh he 
has adduced. When | consider how 
much more usefully the time neces 
sarily spent in learning and pracy 
tising mosic may be employed, | 
certainly think it criminal to devote 
so much time to an art which is of 
very little use either to an’ individ- 
val, orto the community. » If, i 
deed, amusement were the ebief 
business of life, music would bed 
delightful recreation, but man, as% 
rational being, endowed with in 

ligence, and capable of attaining 
to a high degree of intellectual ¢ 
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© schemes cellence, should rather direct his is mingled ‘with ‘thoros, »and.em-' 
hap pirtubs to thooghts to more useful pursuits. bittered by perpetual disquietude, « : 
Ve gloriogs. jdo not agree with »your dortes- o Porcra. 
=, tony t, “ that time eanpot be bet- culsniiiitiie | 
ind are now juyed, than io the prolonga-. + Monthid stad. 
nortal bene. ot life.” It'is of infinitely more Hor the Belfast Monthly Magazine 
25 their ex. importance toemploy time well, and ene rr » § Hi 
Us in our wetihave prov’d) by the lends of gye AIsTORY OF AN INTENDED ‘DE’ 
ect “ue being, to have been.’ The — | rn VINE: hon ol 
any which ‘on of Life; is avomatter of small: jin poses) 3 oa it 
néan a Pay. ccerenen, if we do not employ (Continued from Vol. XI. page 359.) 
ey placed oir time usefully; but even ee (CHAPTER UL ibaa 
ty any one agit to ber an important object;)  - yy re igilln» 
, “1s to be ps biog not tend athe dimine. “sites the pi . pi ag che 

ye" bs iG EP Blow the pipes, and t the rums, +) 
rand pa tion of life, nor to t Sound the trumpet, wind the horn, 
| persevere happiness. The late Dr. Beddoes, ‘The Hero of my novel's born.” °’ 
CONVICUON, who was ‘an accurate observer, ‘hase ots “lly * domiogaht yd ai) 
and Justice remarked * the prodigious advawe-. ]* entering on the history of any: 
wed with wgethat may be derived from some “= 9, wha Is fo Cut) so conspicuous; 

S connected study, when people meet 4 figure na the world, as. my. bere: 
y, with unpleasant incidents m | hife;- wall certainly do, the author, catinot, 
asthose who have ‘the habit of res) bus feel consui¢rable anxiety. The; 
st Magazing sting to such pursuits, are much Opinions of mankind are~ so <ivak 
led able to goad, or be users: MOUS, and, the, standard of taste, so 
abley than their neighbours.” ! 1. § dittereat, thiat he mast, know. \veryi’ 
t Metellus A few persons mayshave injured |4tle of humam mature, who hopes. 
f the Bel. their healttr by too: closer application | or expects | to» pledse.all. Whale shee 
Jeavouring lovstudy, but such» imsrances are? inquires ,into causes, unravels myn 
‘lyvand une rae, as, owing to’ the: general dis.» teries, deseribes actions, or develops; 
rvations on inclination for seach, pursuits, very? Characters; tie mustremember, that. 
marks with lew indeed are inclined to spend the nice! discerning eye of criticism: 
ich differs their leisure hours in employments» survéysobiny vand | the scourge of 
my the sen which require intelleetaal applicasy Cerisure is raised ready to iufict the 
ivanced on tiem To studious persons, and to lash. | These consiilerations have a,~ 
ay pear uns thote who are necessarily occupied; great tendescy to damp the fire of 
tefly 10 10 inmiercantile concerns, relaxation’ gevius necessary for such an unders: 
s which he Wmost nadoubtedly necessary, but taking, and: to prevent. a writer 
nsider how thewe isa danger of music enteebling» fron: persevering cwith, that ardour 
ime neces the mind toe muchs Im some cases, aad: alecrity, with which’ he would 
and prac iteccupes the thougtits, so ag to: Otherwise) be animateds:.\'l rue, ins, 
mployed, I reuler the:miud inaceessible:to more’ deed, thatatdent love of teuth, and: 
1 vo devote wethiimpressions. | Ambition to: anxious ddesife to. -beneht sovivty,, 
vhich is of eaeel their musical acquaiatances, which ought to glowan the breast, ; 
a individ wrin sich minds, the predominant and guide the penvf every euthor, 
y. Lf, ine pasion; and although’ ambition to ase powerful consviations ; byt, at 
the cbief alaid to higher degrees of exeel- the same tine, he ought) to blend 
ould be & lefi¢t, in well-regulated minds, ibe-. entertaiument with instruction, $0 to. 
man, as 8 ‘ones a powerfal auxiliary.in ims» mingle. what is useiul wath owhat is, 


with intel pelling forward, -yet lin: somexcases) pleasant, that) the grave may find 
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improvement, In short, it ought 
to .be the study of every writer in 
this age of refinement, to make his 
productions a perfect .olio, so that 
every reader may find something 
_ agreeable to his, or to her palate. 
if I can but properly mapage this 
important point, | may expect that 
the world, or, in other words, the 
readers of the Belfast Magazine, will 
devour iy history with as’ much 
greediness, as,auaiderman devours 
callipee and callipash, or swills port. 
witie’ atid ‘sherry ‘at a ‘corporation 
diner, | ) 
TWat period so anxiously. wished 
fur by Fitzpatrick and his wife, at 
length arrived, and to ‘their great 
joy a sen was born, A series of eat- 
ing and drinking commenced, the 
whole parish was made drunk. Fitz- 
patrick was seen to relax the muscles 
of shis grim countenance, and to 
“grin horribly a» ghastly smile.” 
The child grew upia fine, hively, 
active, hbumeured boy, he was 
sent to school, and entered on a sys- 
tem of education necessary to the 
profession for whieh his father de- 
sighed him. ‘The period of a schoole 
bey’s life, is generally marked with 
circumstances and occurrences, ‘from 


which an attentive observer might, | 


with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
forevel his future character. Among 
the stadions and. persevering, none 
made @ more rapid progress; among 
the giddy and miselevous, | none 


was more devilish than young Fits-. 


patrick, During the hours of study, 
he applied. the whole bent. of bis 
mind to learning, and when the 
time of amusement came, he was 
foremost in the sports, and seemed 
altogether devoted to his pastime ; 
he was: at the head of every ca- 
bal, aswell as at the head of his 
class; be was no less signalized for 
his wild, eceentric, juvenile tricks, 
than. for that. gay cheerful alacrity 
with which he performed every task, 
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and his master was frequent] 
to declare, that he ma enue 
there never was a boy to whom me. 
wards and punishments were 
often, and more equally distributed, 
In the village of Arnott, there 
was one large old fashioned houge, 
separated from the rest by a bi 
wall, and inhabited by an old, sour 
morose gentleman, revered for bis 
handsome property, as every man 
who has a handsome property should 
he revered, and vested with the dig. 
nity of a magistrate. The boys of 
the village used to play ball agaings 
the wall-which enclosed the castle, 
as it was called, and part of the 
garden; as it was not suffi 
high, the ball frequently flew over, 
and Fitzpatrick had. constructed a 
sort of scaling ladder, by which he 
could mount the wall, descend into 
the garden, pick up the ball, and 
return by the same means, He 
was in the-act of doing so one even 
iag,) when the magistrate, who bad 
just risen out of a severe fit of the 
gout, and was sitting in an armed 
chair, with qa red worsted night-cap 
on his head, enjoying the mildness 
of .the setting sun, and the freshness 
of the breeze, opposite his chamber 
window, unfortunately spied him, 
His servant was immediately des 
patched to inform our hero, that~his 
master wished to speak with ‘him. 
The other boys who were present 
endeavoured to dissuade him from 
going, but he desired the servant to 
a him, and —— without 
itation imto the gentieman’s 
presence. . “ Blood and, thunder! 
you young rascal, how dare you 
climb over my garden wall s I’li have 
you. scourged, you dog, | will,” 
were the words that saluted Fite 
patrick’s ears, as he entered the 
chamber. Without the leastsymptom 
of fear, he told the old gentleman 


the plain matter of fact, and. ners 


attempted to palliate or conceal aly 
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thing. The servant, in the mean 
time, had retiged, and left the cham~— 
open. Whether the late 

stack of the gout, the unembarassed 
and davntless air of the culprit, who 

before him, or some other 
cause, had operated in rousing the 

ion of the magistrate, is hard to 

Te ett but certain it is, he was 
ig a most furious. rage. When his 

was at the highest pitch, 
takes he was io the act of 
sputtering out all the epithets that 
ill-humour could suggest, accompa- 
nied with many distortions of body 
and face, Fitzpatrick could resist 
the impulse no longer, and burst 
intoan immoderate fit of laughing. 
This was too mach tobe borne; the 
old fellow levelled a blow with his 
cane, which the other dexterously 
eluded, and snatching the red worst- 
ed night-cap off his bead; darted 
down stairs, and was out of sightin 
& moment. 
shouts of applause by his. compa 
nions, and while the right)» worthy 
old justice was raving, cursing, and 
ringing for his servant, he was chair- 
ed through the village, and. carried 
on the shoulders of his school-fellows 
with the most triumphant: exaulta- 
tions, ; 

But though his courage and in- 
trepidity were thas exerted frequent- 
ly im some unlucky scrape, yet, it 
was not always the case. » He was 
ever the first to obey the dictates 
of benevolence and humanity, and 
no apparent danger could prevent: 
him from following . their impulse, 
In one of the little boating parties, 
i Which he, and the other boys of 
the village, very: mach delighted;: 
afine child of: about a year anda 
balf old, under ani impulse of iafan- 
rang out of its nurse’s 
arms, and :\fell: dinto thes river: 
A shriek of dismay. immediately fol- 

» butacen gave way toa shout: 
of admiration; \whbo | Harry: Fitspate: 


He was received with . 
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tick plunged in after the ebild, and 
suddenly disappeared; soon, hows 
ever, he rose to the surface, holding 
the little struggler by the.arm with 
the one hand, and endeavouring to 
keep afloat with the other. This, with 
great deal of exertion, he accome 
plished, vatil relieved by his compa. 
pions in the boat, and vhe.child. was 
restared, without having sustained 
apy injury, to the arms of a 
ful mother. In consequence of his 
generous disposition, his lively wit, 
and intrepidity of mind, he was loved 
by all who knew him, but his:fas 
ther would often shake his head, 
turn up his eyes, and entreat him 
to be a little more grave and sedate, 
for the levity of ‘us conduct, «he 
thought inconsiatent with that sacred 
profession for which he was destin- 
ed. 
Having continued so. long at 
school as was thought sufficient to 
prepare him for the University of 
Glasgow, he left the village of Ar. 
nott, and set out for that city, He was 
then in his eighteenth year, he had a 
countenance beaming with anima- 
tion, a mind actuated by every be- 
nevolent umpulse, and a figure far 
from being awkward or unpleasing. 
Previous to his departure, his father 
did not spare instructions, some of 
which Harry resolved to follow, if 
posible, otters he determined from 
the, beginning nét to tiind. "You 
aré you, my dear boy,” said old 
Fitzpatrick, “ setting’ out into the 
world, you are going to a strange 
land, and among ‘a ‘strange people, 
it behoveth ‘you, therefore, to look 
well to yourself," You will nadoubt 
meet with many foolish young men, 
who go to cotlege for seatcely any 
other perpose, ‘than mere a Usé~ 
ment; avoid their company,’ | 
are éxtravagant, and ‘yéu' fidst 
learn 'to spend money. Econo 
ceriain|y one of tte ‘greatest 'v 
which a aiancan possibly” 
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DP fear you do value it sufficiently, 
but I hope you will in time know 
better.” ‘I cannot here Pe per all 
thatthe old gentleman said on the 
occasion ; the virtue of saving, how- 
ever, was the theme, and he did it 
ample justice, The bovs of the 
village accimpanied Harry a con- 
siderable way, and some of his most 
jntimate friends went with him the 
length of Belfast. The night was 
spent in mirth and jollity, and on 
the morning they separated, he set 
off for Donaghadee, and they re. 
turned to their native village. He 
naturally felt those emotions which 
arise in the breast, on leaving the 
scenes of early days, and the com- 
feelees of youthful gaiety ; these, 
rowever, did not make a deep im. 
pression, and his nataral cheerful- 
ness, together with the anticipation 
of pleasures to which he was yet a 
stranger, soon restored his mind to 
its usual ease and tranquillity. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO THE PARENTS OF CHILDREN AT 
THE BELIAST LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL, 


T having been considered advans 

tageons for the children at the 
Lancasterian School, to have a Li- 
brary attached thereto, consisting of 
such books asare suitable for the 
improvement of youthful minds, and 
that those books should be lent them 
for perusal in,the same mapner ia 
which the public libraries are con 
ducted in this town, it is presumed 
that the importance aod utility of 
such an appendage to the institution 
will so plainly appear to the parents 
of the children, that it will insure 
their atiention to the few hints 
which follow, and their adberence 
to the rules and .regujations hereto 


subjoined, 
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They must be sensible that toens, 
able their children to reap all the. 
advantages to be derived from a cy 
pability of reading, it is a water 
of prime importance to supply. them. 
with books; as, to teach them tg 
read, and not give them the o 
tunity of. exercising their abilities ia 
that way, would be no better than 
to instruct them in any mechanical 
branch of business, and afterwards 
to deny them the necessary tools 19 
work with. 

The present high price of book 
however, in a great measure , 
cludes them, individually, from éne 
joying that advantage’; as it is but: 
few books that can fall. to the lotef, 
persons even in the middle station in 
life. To remedy this defect, mauy, 
wise and tonuidadibianianan have, 
in different parts of the country ase 
sociated together, and by enteningy 
into monthly subscriptions, funds, 
have been raised forthe purchase 
of books, for the use of the body, 
of subscribers at large. <A plan 
similar to: this, ou a lower scale, is, 
hereby suggested; and by the smail, 
contribution of one halfpenny. \per, 
week, paid by each child: at the 
Lancasterian School, a fund »may i» 
some time be raised, for the put 
chase of many books’ which they 
might never otherwise, become ac! 
quatnted)., with : by these means 
they may have. access to books 
and to a species of information) 
which they could never ovbeutt 
expect individually to enjoys ere 
supposing them ta. be.of a csuperdye 
class, in the community: }lswilll 
also cali forth the {powers of the 
mind, aod create. in them a taste for 
reading, and «for aerial improve 
ment, Which but for such an oppat 
tunity, might Mendel for tbe: 
whole course of their tlivéss oo 

‘Phe insigniticance.of the subserips 
tion is such, that.it mestseome Wile 
in the means of she», pporess peters 
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. their parents at home. 
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igthecommunity, Careless parents 
most they therefore be, and inatten- 


tive to the welfare of their children, ° 


who would not contribute so small a 
ion of their earnings for a’ pare 
so laudable, and so fraught with 

advantages to themselves -and: their 

families. it is not, however, con- 
sidered that they have fulfilled their 
duty by thus enabling their children 
to obtain books; an equally impor- 
tant one yet remains to be men- 
tioned; and that is, that they use 
all their power and influence over 
their children to be atteative to 
them when they have. procered, 
them; by every means to induce 
them to read with care and atten- 
tion, so.as to be able to remember, 
and to give some account of what 
they have read, In order.to/ carry 
thivinto effect, it will require the: 
particular care of their parents to 
examine them frequently as: to the 
subject matter of what they have 
been reading, as no other. means 
can be more conducive to that de- 
timbleeml ; nor can any thing give 
greater encouragement to their per- 
severance, than the attention and 
welltimed applause of) their pa- 
tems, ‘They are therefore, seriously 
called upon to hold out every in- 
ducement to their children for exer- 
cising their mental faculties in reads 
ing and digesting such books as may 
b¢ put into their bands, and as far 
ain their power to explain to them 
what may appear to be difficult for. 
them to comprehend, 

ly school every enconragement is, 
and will be given them. by. their: 
teachers; but their etiorts must be 

i @ great measure unavailing, | if 

they are pot heartily seconded by: 

They should 


Pay particular attention to their cons | 
uct ip their leisure hours, and. not» 

r them to waste their precious 
-_ in unnecessary amusement, but, 
Y all means to induce them to be 


attentive to their books when they’ 
are not in schvol: this will not 
expedite their learning but will be: 
the means of storing their minds with: 
usefal knowledgé, at a time when! 
they are most susceptible of it 
provement. Itisa circumstance well 
known, that a person advanced ‘in 

ears will remember what he haslearne 
in his youth, much better that what be 
has beemintormed of at a later period: 
of life. The youthful memory there- 
fore will gain strength by exercise, 
and the more that is: laid.en ity the: 
more it will bear. Let thenr set.apart 
a few hours on Suaday evenings for: 
the examinativo of their children, as: 
tu what they have read during the 
week, which will tend. greatly to~) 
wards strengthening the memories; 
of the children; and parents them- 
selves will derive information from 
the practice. Let the diligent.and 
attentive be rewarded; and the idle 
and careless be reproached, and 
shamed into better conduct... Re- 
wards may be given them without 
expense; as few families but have. 
ditterent ways aad means of rewatd- 
ing their children, without incurring 
expense; among others, a recome 
mendation to school for goud con- 
duct at home, shall always.be weil 
received, and considered in. the res. 
wards given in school. 

In all cases, there is an awful te« 
sponsibility on parents with respect. 
to their duty towards their children ;, 
but.in, the case in hand, that respanis, 
sibility is greatly augmented, In 
many instances, poverty may be 
fairly pleaded in extenvation of the 
parent not giving his child instrue- 
tion; but in’) this case such plea 
cannot be justly pot in, as the 
trifling contribution of one halfpenny ; 
per week, and a few hours applica- 
tion on Sunday evening, when they 
caunot be so well otherwise em-, 
ployed, is all that is requisite, for. 
discharging the most important duty 










































which one human being can owe to 
another, Some may falsely reason, 
and say, “ Why should we do more 
for our children, than our parents 
have done for us?” Let this be a 
sufficient answer: Because you have 
in your power what your parents 
never had ; therefore are you called 
upon to do more for your children 
than has been done for you. Let 
parents thetefure consider well the 
consequences of neglect in this im- 

rtant point of duty; and that they 
will not only, at the last day, be 
accountable for their own actions, 
bat also for such crimes as their 
offspring may be guilty of, under 
the influence of that ignorance which 
they have now ih their power to re- 
move. 

Parents taking such pains with 
their children, will be well reward- 
ed even in this life, by observing the 
visible improvement they will soon 
discover; as children managed in 
this: way will speedily show an evi- 
dent superidrity over those whose 
instruction has been neglected. 

It is resolved, that no books shall 
be put imto their hands bot such as 
will tend towards tmproving their 
minds, and strengthening their un- 
derstandings: ali such as would be 
likely to mislead or misdirect the 
mind, shall be rejected; and no- 
thing but such as may give them 
proper views of life and things, shall 
ever fitid its way into the Library. 
All that is required, therefore, is a 
strict adherence on the part of their 
parents to the hints here thrown 
out, and to the rules and regula- 
tions annexed, to produce a degree 
of improvement in their children, 
a8 satisiaciory to them, as honour- 
able to the Lancasterian Institu- 
tion. 

A few books have been already 
purchased, but it has not been 
thought right to lend any, till the 
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collection shal! be larger, and the 
Rules and Regulations geverai| 
known. ; 
athincees 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FoR typ 
BELFAST LANCASTERIAN suvewng 
LIBRARY. 


Conimenced 22d November, 1813, 


I, Aut the children, male gn4 
female, whose parents are incline 
that they should become members 
of the Belfast Lancasterian Juvenile 
Library, shall pay into the hands of 
the Teacher one halfpenny per week; 
which shall be laid ott in the pun 
chase of books, suitable to the 9 
and condition of the children; the 
subscription so be collected every 
Mouday. 

I]. That the books shall be leat 
to the subscribers for such length of 
time as may be proportionate to the 
sizé of the book, and the capacity of 
the children. 

Itl.That all books lent shall be re. 
turned on the day appointed for that 
purpose, under a penalty of one 
penny for each day it shall be de- 
tained longer. 

IV. That all books shal! be returm 
ed free from damage, and if more 
than necessarily dirty or abused, a 
fine shall be levied in proportion to 
the damage or abuse the book may 
have sustained. 

V. That any book lost by a sub 
scriber shall be paid for; but if it be 
inconvenient to pay the whole price 
at once, an additional weekly sub 
scription will be taken, in propor 
tion to the ability of the parent. 

VI. Any subscriber refusing oF 
neglecting to pay for lost books, shall 
forfeit all interest in the Library. 

VIL. That all subscribers who may 
leave school after finishing their 
education, or where it evideutly 
appears, that they leave it from 0 
cessity, shall be continued members, 
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and entitled to all the benefits of the 
Libraty, 00 continuing to pay their 
sabscription, anc otherwise adhering 
to the rules; but if it appear that 
they are unnecessarily taken away, 
they shall forfeit all right, title, and 
imerest to, and in the Library, 
without any remuneration whatever. 

Vill. That any subscriber leaving 
the town shall have a right to trans- 
fer his or her property in the Library, 
to any person who may be a scholar 
in the school, for such valuable cén- 
sideration as may be agreed upon 
by the parties themselves. 

{X. That all new scholars who 
wich to become subscribers, of sich 
as have not been original members, 
half pay one penny per week, un- 
i!they be on an equal footing with 
the original subscribers, aud after 


‘that te pay only one halfpenny per 


week. 
X That all books shall be lent 
and returned on Saturdays. 


XI. Any subscriber beiag more 


than four weeks in arrear, without 
sufficient cause being assigned, shall 


forfeit all right, title, and interest 


in thre Library. 

XIl. ‘That the Library shall be 
the property of the subscribers, but 
under the controu! and management 
of the Committee and Teachers of 
the Belfast Lancasverian Daily School. 

Beljast Lancasterian Schoot, 
Dec. 23d, 1813. . 
-- wae 
Tie forezoing plan was transmitted to 

J DD: Jackson, Seeretury to the 

Soctety in Dublin for promoting the 

education of the Poor, with ihe follow- 

ing Letter. They are inserted in the 

Betfist Magazine, to give them 

treater publicity, and to ineite to 

the adoption of a@ similar plan in 

Uther schools. 


Lencasterian School, Belfast, 


2th December, 18i3-< 
Sir 


Unven the impression, that were 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LXVII. : 


juvenile libraries to be instituted 
and attached to the several sémj. 
naries for the education of the 
poor in this country, they would be 
eminently conducive towards carry. 
ing into full effect the grand object 
which the society for promoting the 
education of the poor of freland have 
in view, I have taken the liberty df 
forwarding to you the plan of one 
which has been attached to the Lag 
easterian Institution in this town, to 
be laid before the society, in ordér 
that if it is approved of by them, it 
may be recommended to the other 
institutions of the same nature 
throughout the country. 

‘lo merely capacitate the children 
ofthe poor to read, is stopping tir 
short of enabling them to derive all 
the advantages which flow from 
education. If they are not’ afier- 
wards supplied with bobks, their 
being able to read must be entirety 
nugatory, and they might as weil 
have been left in their original dark. 
ness, From the extravagant price 
of books of almost all descriptions, 
it is not possible for them to have 
access to them. ‘But by the means 
pointed out in this plan, a quantity 
of books suitable for persons in their 
statiun, may be procured, to which 
they can have access, and by which 
they cdo be improved as much as if 


“the whule were vested in each of 


them individually. In fact, lending 
them books ts a greater indecement 
for them to read, than bestowing on 
them theeniire property. For if'a 


‘book be lest, aid is to be returned 


ona certain day, the probability ‘is, 
that the book will be read within 
the time. But if given entirely) the 
reading of it may be deferred entil’a 
more converient Oppottunity, Whieh 
Opportunity ay hot soon affive, as 
we are all ready envugh to postpone 
doing what We knuw we cua do at 
any time. 

The annexing such a ‘library to a 
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large school on this plan, must be 
the means of disseminating much 
knowledge, at no expense to the 
public, and at a very small one in- 
deed tothe parents of the children. 
Ail that is required, is, care and at- 
tention in its management, to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results: to 
see that the book is returned in due 
time, and regularly paid for, if da- 
aged or lost. 

‘This may cause some extra trou- 
ble to the superintendents of the 
schools, but a consciousness of the 
benefits which will accrue to the 
children, will induce every good 
mind, with alacrity, to undertake 
the task. It is not merely the bene- 
firs which may result to the rising 
generation from such institutions, 
that is to be calculated on, but we 
may fationally expect by it a great 
improvement in the minds of the 
parents themselves, as it is to be sup- 
posed that they will derive advan- 
tage from the improvement of their 
children, so as im a manner to be- 
come their pupils, and to be benefit- 
ed by having books read in their 


hearing, which they never had the 


opportunity of either seeing or hear- 
ing before. 

~The society bas rendered to the 
cause of education a most import- 
ant service, by having printed the 
necessary lessons for the Lancaste- 
rian mode of teaching, the want of 
a sufficiency of which had hitherto 
rendered one of its greatest improve- 
ments nearly abortive, as, from the 
waat of such lessons, many schools 


_were obliged to resort to the use of 


baund books, and thereby the great 
pripciple of economy could not be 
agted upon. The labours of the so- 
viety, however, it is to be hoped, 
will not end there, as in another 
point of great consequence, their in- 
terference is much wanted. From 
the advanced price of paper, books 
of ali kinds are so high, as to be 
beyond the reach not only of the 
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lower, but the middle class of socie, 
and, as if there had been a combi. 
nation of the publishers of small 
books for the instruction of youth, 
for the purpose of Preventing ap 
but the upper classes from receiy; 

information, they have added 

much to the expense of such books, 
by embellishing them with prints, 
that those which should be the 
cheapest, are become the mog 
expensive articles now to be had 
in the shape of books ; many 
of them being sold for a shilli 

each, which might be otherwise h 

for four-pence. This calls loudly 
for amendment; and in no better 
hands could the matter be vested, 
than in those of the Society for pr. 
moting the education of the poor, 
A most eminent piece of service 
would that society render to. the 
community, were they to take 

the re-printing of all works of this 
nature, of which they could procure 
the copy-right, and have them 
dorie ‘upon plain, low-priced paper, 
without those expensive embellish- 
ments, It is not only the extra ex- 
pense which is objectionable, but 
they are not of the same utility in 
that form which they would other 
wise be. ‘They are used by the 
children into whose hands they are 
put, more as toys, than as tue me 
dium of instruction, and their time 
and attention isso much occupied in 
examining the pictures, that the in- 
structive matter is altogether laid 
aside, As rewards for good com 
duct, there can be nothing more 
suitable than small books of pit 
tures; but let such come into their 
hands only as rewards, and let 
them have some without pictures 
merely for the purpose of it 
struction, and ,at such prices #% 
may come within their means. These 
latter observations I have been it 
duced to make, in consequence 

my having been ei. to reject 
many little books which might have 
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answered the library here, but 
which were 80 extravagantly dear, 


gs not to come within the means of 


the fund. +e ' 
Another objection lies against the 


test number of those small tracts, 
which is, that they are mostly calcu- 
lated for the instruction of the high- 
er ranks of society; it would be 
well, that the society should hold out 
encouragement to literary persons 
to write for the lower orders, publi- 
cations similar to Mrs, Leadbeater’s 
which are immediately applicable 
to that description of the come 
munity who are objects of the 
society’s benevolence, 

Ifthe society would take up this 
idea, might not an application be 
made to Government, te remit the 
duty upon sdch paper as may be 
ysed in this benevolent design, as it 
isthe very hizh excise to which the 
manufacture of paper is liable, that 
has raised the price of books to the 
present advanced rate. 

Goverument has allowed charity- 
xhools to escape the window and 
hearthtax. Now there would be no 
more inconsistency in allowing a 
Draw-back upon all paper used in 
sich schools, and on Such as might 
be used in printing books for the in- 
syuction of the children taught*in 
them. | 

1 ain well aware of the heavy ex- 
pense which would be incurred, b 
carrying into effect this salutary 
measuic, but from the benevolent 
spirit which is now awakened 
throughout the country, and the 
number of schools which are es- 
tablished, and establishing, no‘doubt, 
but that if thé society were to open 
a correspondence with them, they 
would all contribate towards so de- 
sirable a project, either by forward- 
ing immediate subscriptions, of un- 
dertaking to purchase a certain num- 
ber of copies of such’ books as might 
be printed. a 
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Funds might also be created by ' 
charity-sermons throughout the coun- 
try. We have sermons preached, 
and contributions raised, for the 
conversion of the Jews and Heath- 
ens to the Christian faith, and ‘can 
either one or other be considered of 
more importance, than endeavour- 
ing to humanize, and | may. say 
Christianize, our door-neighbours, 
who, from the clouds of ignorance 
in which they’ are enveloped, can- 
not be said to be any thing but no- 
minal Christians. Much of the con- 
tributions raised for the purposes 
above mentioned, are committed to 
the hands of strangers, whose cha- 
racters are in a great measure un- 
known to the contributors, and the 
promised good is so far remote, as 
perhaps never to come within the 
scan of their observation. But in 
this case, the characters of the mem- 
bers of the society are well known’ 
to be of the highest respectability, 


- and to be ornamental to whatever is 


benevolent and humane, and the 
promised food is brought to our very 
doors, where we may every day 
have the opportonity of observing 
its salutary effects in the meliora- 
tion of that class of our neighbours 
and countrymen, which has so long 
laboured under the darkness of ig- 
norance and bafbarism, and ail their 
concomitant evils. | 

Although the benevolent spirit 
which induces the people of this 
country to contribate towards mis- 
sionary societies, mast -be applaud- 
ed, and is highly praiseworthy, yet 
it is questionable whether it is now 
more our duty to enlighten or con- 
vert our near neighbours and coun- 
trymen, than to expend our means 
in attempting to convert the Hea. 
thens of distant climes. That there 
are many! persons in Ireland who 
reguire instruction, both in a religi- 
gus and‘ moral point of view, is 
undeniable ; ‘nay, it is too true that 














































there are many who have made 
no farther approaches towards the 
divine light of the gospel, than 
merely that they have been born 
in a Christian country. To inform 
aud enlighten the minds of such 
persons, therefore, musi be allowed 
to be the first of christian duties, 
avd paramouut to that of convert- 
ing the inhabitants of foreign and 
far distant regions ; for this we have 
the bright example of the divine 
autbor of our religion, as be be- 
gan the work of reformation 
at home, and while be remained 
upon earth, confined his preaching 
to the country of Judea alone; 
might it not therefore be right to 
defer the conversion of the Hea- 
thens, tillthe work of reformation 
be in a more forward state at 
home ? 

To render the laudable exer- 
tions of the society more general- 
ly operative, [ would most _re- 
spectfully submit to the consider- 
ation of the committee, the pro- 
priety of opening a correspon- 
dence with all the different chari- 
table instjcytions for the purposes of 
education in this country, requir- 
ing of them the manner in which 
the institution is supported; the 
number of scholars under tuition ; 
the plan of teaching pursued, and 
to what extent; accounts of what 
might be considered improvements 
in the mode of teaching, with all 


other such information as might be. 


thought useful to the cause to have 
made pwblic. i should also re- 
commend to the society to con- 
sider the propriety of appointing 
inspectors to visit the diflerent 
achools annually; and from their 
observations, to make reports of the 
pee state of education iu Ire- 

od. The visitors to point out 
to the supermtendents of the 
schools, all such improvements as 
they might think useful, and with 
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candour aad sincerity, to remark 
upon what they might Conceive tp 
be negligence or erroneous CO. 
duct in the management of the 
schools; the saciety publishing a 
general statement annually, cop, 
tainiag, such information as migh 
be useful to the cause of edak. 
tion at large, and transmitting the 
same to the different schools, which 
should be paid for by them in. 
dividually, By this means all im 
partant and necessary information 
would be concentrated into one 
focus, and thence be transmitted 
to every seminary of eleenosy. 
nary education in the nation. 

{ am fully aware that if such 
inspectors were to be paid, the 
funds of the society might be in. 
adequate thereto; but J would hope 
that some public spirited gen 
tlemen of independent fortune 
might be found, who would qua 
lity themselves for the task, and 
combine it with their coriosity 
for seeing the country ; and that 
whilst they are making the tour 
of their own counjry, gratifying 
and imstructing themselves, they 
might, render to the community, 
an eminently valuable and useful 
piece of service. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


D. 


Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 


hs ee oe 

i your Monthly Magazine for 

November last,, page 133. the fol 
lowing passage occurs in the at 
count of Gracehill, given by Er 
gena: ‘Among the numerous si- 
gular opinions which the Mora 
vians entertain, one relative 
their deceased members deserves 
to be, noticed. hey never inter 
in tbe ground which had been 
Rrevjously used as grave, 
they think that would impede the 
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eserrection of the person who had 
been first buried ;” with some. re- 
dections grounded on that singular 
opinion. , Gentle 

As your Magazine, ntlemen, 
ofesses to be impartial, and to do 
igstice to all parties, youcan have no 
objection to insert the following in 
reply to the assertion of Erigena be- 
fore stated. ’ 

Many indeed, and various are the 
singular opinions attributed to the so 
called Moravians, of which they 
themselves are totally ignorant, and 
which have their existence only in 
the singular conceptions, which tra» 
vellers form, when they take a has- 
ty and superficial survey of our sete 
tlements and manners. Hence so 
many opposite and contradictory 
accounts, resting merely on the au- 
thority of travellers; and if any of 
them possess celebrity, their ace 
count mast needs be true. Thus 
probably the account of Madame. 
de Stael of her visit at Neudiem 
endorf, which lately appeared in, 
the Belfast Chronicle, representing 
the Moravians as the Monks of 
Protestantism, will probably, on 
account of the celebrity. of the 
writer, be credited, though that ap- 
pellation is unfounded. 

The so called Moravians ean- 
cern themselves very little about 
the diferent and singular opinions 
entertained, and the unfounded’ 
judgments passed respecting them, 
since they are. now-a-days well 
known to their Christian friends 
of other denominations, who have 
informed themselves of their doc- 
rine and constitution, and dc- 
knowledge them. to be strict ddher- 


ems to the truth, as it is in Christ’ 


Jesus, 


Nor would any of the inhabitants. 


o Gracehill think it worth his while 
 confute the abuve allegation, 
(though they thought that if two 
persons were buried im the same 
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grave, he that bad the, misfortune 
of lying below. would be \impeded 
in his resurrection; that.is, to care 
ry the idea a little farther, ran 
a risk of coming too late,) if it 
had not appeared in your widely 
circulated, Magazine 

The idea indeed is too absard and 
ridiculous to be entertained by. any 
people of comman sense, such, as 
the so called Morayians are, how- 
ever, generally considered to be; 
but the fact is, that where they have 
but small burial. grounds, .as for. ine 
stance at New York in North Ame+ 
rica, two corpses are always depor: 
sited in ongand the same grave. If 
ahy impediment was feared,, they 
would not, as for instance at Herr. 
hut in Upper Lusatia, make use of 
large stones, recording the name, 
birth, native place, departure and 
age of the deceased, 

Our opinion of the resurrection 
is founded-on Scripture; and we are 
confident that at the sounding ofthe 
last tramp, and the yoice of the 
Archangel, all the dead will instaue 
taneously rise, whether théy lie at 
the bottom of the s¢a, or are cover- 
ed with the ruins of Heréulateum, 
or only with. a light sed’ of earth. 

Meanwhile we deem ita sacred 
duty we owe to our friends shccalie 
tives, to give them a quiet regtings 
place, and not to disturb their moul+ 
dering bones. . 

Gracehill, Jan. 20, 1814.) 


To the Proprictor: of the Belfast Magazine. 


A MISTAKE occurs in the sua 
ber of your Magazine for last) 
December, which, though in_ itself 
perhaps of but little importance, it 
may be proper to correct, 

In the few remarks which you 
have prefixed to your report of the 
speech of the Rev. Wm, Shepherd, 
at page 454, you describe that gea- 


ae Trish werds used in the composition of names of places, 


tleman as “ a dissenting clergyman of 
Gatacre, (Gateacre) near Liverpool, 
and Curator of tle Liverpool Botan- 
tcal Garden.”’ 

The Curator of the Botanic Gar- 
den is Mr. Johu Shepherd, a very 
respectable man, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for that appointment by an in- 
timate knowledge of the science 
which it is intended to promote. 

The Rev. Wm. Shepherd, to 
whom we are indebted for the admi- 
rable speech which you have re- 
corded, as well as for several others 
ofa similar character, is a dissent- 
ing minister at Gateacre, the learn- 
ed biographer of Poggio Bracciolini, 
and the associate of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Joyce, and the Rev. Dr. Car- 
penter, in a more recent work on 
education; a subject to which he 
oe er applies himself, as the 

ead of a valuable seminary for 
youth, 

A Reaper or your Macazine. 


Liverpool, Jan. 24, 1814. 


EEE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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IRISH WORDS USED IN THE COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE NAMES OF PLACES, 


Agh, a plain. 
Anagh, a river. 
Ard, a high place. 
Ath, a ford. 

Bally, a town. 
Ban, white. 

Beg, little. 

Ben, the sammit of a mountain. 
Bun, bottom. 

Car, or Cahir, a city. : 
Carrick, or Currow, a rocky place. 
Clara, a plain. 

Clon, a pastore ground, 

Clough, a great stone. 

Col, or Cul, a corner, 

Cork, or Corkagh, a marsh. 
Croagh, a pointed hill. 
Cuan, a bay. 

Curragh, a fenny place. 
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Dearg, red. 

Derry, a dry insulated spot. 

Don, a fortress, 

Donagh, a church. 

Drom, & ridge of hills, 

Dub, black. 

Glas, green. 

Gorm, blue. 

Inch, Innis, an island. 

Ken, a head, 

Kill, a cemetry, or burying-place, 

Knock, a singte hill. 

Lam, a hand. 

Lick, a flat-stone. 

Linn, with us. 

Maghf, a plain. 

Mor, great. 

Poll, a pit. 

Rath, a barrow. 

Ross, a peninsula. 

Ruad, reddish. 

Shan, old. 

Sliab, a mountain. 

Tack, a house. 

Tana, lean. 

Tra, a strand. 

Tober, a well. 

Toom, a bush. 

Tullagh, a gentle hill. 

Tully, a place subject to floods. 
(To be continued. ) 
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(Continued from No, 64, page $66.) 


Translation of a Statement on the Vace 
cine oleh by Dr. Servando de 
Meir y Noriega. 

Dated London 10th Jan. 1815. 

HE Small-pox, as well as 

Measies, were unknown 10 New 

Spain before the conquest. They 


were brought there, says 
mada,* ee Negro from Pamfile of 


a 





—s 


Sa — 


* A Spanish historian. 
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Narvaez, and they occasioned such 
destruction, that he does not hesi- 
ute toaflirm, that the greatest part 
of the Indians died, among whom 
was the Emperor Cuitlahvatzin, who 
sueceeded Montezune. It is stated, 
that according to the reports which 
Cortes ordered to be made to him, 
there died in the Empire of Mexico 
alone, three millions and a half. It 
was not long before fresh variolous 
infection was brought over, and, ac- 
cording to ‘lorquemada, eight hun- 
dred thousand Indians perished. 

Europe bas continued to commu- 
nicate this scourge at intervals of 
thirty, twenty, or a less number of 
ears, and the infection extending 
iuelf from Vera Cruz to the most 
remote parts, has, like a destructive 
plague, spread terror, death, and 
desolation over that continent, The 
longer it is retarded, the more fatal 
it becomes, because:the danger in- 
creases with the age of the suflerers. 
Thirty three years ago, there were 
carried off more than ten thousand 
persons in the towns of Mexico and 
Puebla alone by this contagion, 
which was the last but one that has 
visited that kingdom, and was 
breught there after an interval of 
nineteen years, It was from this 
last attack that I was a sufferer in 
My native country, Monterry, the 
capital of the new kingdom of Leon: 
and there was not a family who did 
hot puton mourning. Someot‘these 
families disappeared altogether, be- 
cause they were all aduit persons, 
and had been seized by the epide- 
mic inthe city. ‘Those who lived 
in the country were preserved from 
ts influence, by banking the dung- 
hills of the large and small cattle 
around their dwellings. 

The Small-pox acts with the great- 
st Virulence upon those parts of the 
body most exposed to the Suna, such 
the face and hands; and as the 
Indians are more exposed by their 
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habit of life, and manner of clothing, 
the bavoc which it makes among 
them is more horrible. 

Torquemada says, speaking of the 
first introduction of the infection, 
that the reason why it killed so ma. 
ny, was, because the Indians were 
ignorant of the nature of the disease, 
and bathed and scratched them. 
selves. 

In the new kingdom of Leon, there 
were several wandering nations, so 
warlike, that the Spaniards could 
not, with arms in their bands, re. 
sist their attacks upon their towns; 
the Small-pox, however, extirpated 
almost all of them; and, fifty years 
ago, heaps of bones, like so many 
trophies of the disease, were to be 
seen under the old tulted oaks in the 
fields, At this present time, when 
a savage sees one of his companions 
attacked with the infection, he leavig 
him, his horse, and his provision, 
and flies to a great distance in the 
woods, 

It has never happened, that the 
Spaniards have secured themselves 
azainst infection, by stopping ther 
communications with the Indians. 

As soon as the inoculation for the 
natural Small-pox was introduced 
iuto Europe, the Archbishop of 
Mexico, Haro, ordered the Curates 
aud Ecclesiastics to perform it through 
their several towns with their own 
hands; and although the prejudices 
and scruples of some hindered the 
practice becoming general, it is 
Certain, that to this inoculaticn is to 
be attributed the diminished evil 
whick the Small-pox occasioned 
fonrteen years ago, 

The king of Spain having sent 
the art of vaccination with Dr, Bal- 
nis, it was received with such poi. 
pous ceremonies, both civil and mi- 
litary, that the people caught the en- 
thusiasm. I believe that not a per- 
son remained at that time un- 
vaccinated. The viceroy’s lady 
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Donna Juesde Toregui, employed 
herself in vaccinating the Indian 
children. Aad as the Vaccine is 
found in the Cows of the provinces 
of Puebla and Michavacan, every 
body having it at hand, all the chil- 
dren are now Vaccinated, and the 
Small. pox has not appeared for four- 
teen years. They already believe 
their country to be free from such 
a scourge, and should its contagion 
appear again in Vera Cruz, it would 
be easy to counteraet it in the begin- 
ning by employing the Vaccine, at- 
though its ‘use might have been for 
some time laid aside, 

The celebrated “Dr. Unamie also 
writes at Luna, that in the two towns 
of the Sierra of Peru, thére had 
been no Smail-pox, because the in- 
habitants inoculated themselves by 
milking the cows who actually had 
the Vaccine. Upon being asked 
whether they had ever the Small- 
pox, they answered, they only had 
afew pimples on their bands. 

(Signed ) 

Da. Senvannoo pe Meir y Nonitca, 
Translation from the Spanish, 
Havine been secretary to the 

Junta established in Caraceas for ex- 

tending the use of the Variolous 

Vaccine, Lam enabled to authenti- 

cate the following facts. In the 

year 1803, the Spanish government 
fitted out an expedition for the pur- 
pose of transmitting to the Spanish 
establishments in America and Asia, 
this inestimable antidote against one 
of the most fatal scourges that has 
afilicted mankind, and which in the 

Spanish Colonies of Ametica has 

been particularly destrective. Dr, 

A. Francisco Xavier Balmis, private 

physician to the king, was appointed 

chief of the expedition, and to bis 
eare, and that of others of the fa- 


culty, were intrusted a number of 


children, suflicieat to preserve the 
invaluable germ, coumunteated from 
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arm toarm. One of the first 

at which the expedition toucta 
was the Caraccas, where the Sigil, 
pox was révivinig every spring, anil 
committing no small ravages bute 
thatand the summer season, Ino. 
culation had been long known jy 
the Caraccas; however, this 4 
tice, indisputably beneficial to the 
individuals who employed it, wis 
nost fatal to the people at largé; 
the majority of whom, either from 
superstition, or want of the means, 
could not enjoy its benefits ; so tha 
the higher classes, recurring ton 
stantly to inoculation, contributed to 
perpetuate and extend the contagion, 
of which the people were the vite 
tims. 

The nature of the colonial 
vernment of America afforded the 
Spanish government particular ad 
vantages towards the establishmem, 
and the universal propagation of the 
Variolous Vaccine. Thus it wat, 
that at the expiration of a few 


months after the arrival of the expé- 


dition, the Small-pox was entirely 
exterminated in the department of 
Penezuela. The authority of the 
government, the influence of the 
clergy, and especially the exper 
ence of its salutary effects, together 
with the mildness of the ‘operation, 
concurring, it was soon made gene 
ral, and the children of every class 
were brought to the house establish- 
ed for the purpose, under the inspec 
tion of the Juuta, to which | Wa 
some time secretary. 

As the institotion of this Junta 
was to watch over the effects of Yao 
cination, for which purposé they 
Communicated with the’ Faculty of 
Physic, and the Curate’s of all the 
parishes in the department, 1 wa 
enabled w ascertain, with the grea’ 
est certainty, that the success of this 
establishuent bas been in the Cx 
raccas the most complete that can 
imagined; and that only oo a8 
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ats of the coast, where the popu- 
Ere was so thin, that they could 
pot keep up yearly the Vaccine 
Quid, the *common Small-pox bas 
appeared twice. It, however, only 
attacked those who had not received 
ts antidote. Equally good effects 
have been attested in the other 

rts of Spanish America, and, 
thanks to the illustrious Jenner, the 

pulation of this part of the world 
yearly receives an augmentation of 
1,000,000 of lives, which, but for 
his glorious discovery, had fallena 
rey to the sma}l-pox. 

One of the objects to which the 
Juotas employed ip this branch have 
devoted their attention, was to pro- 
mote investigation of the Cow-pox 
in those districts in their respective 

vinces, where large herds of 
cattle are kept; and in the district 
of Calabozo, belonging to. that of 
the Caraccas, they have had the sa- 
tisfaction of finding it in the cows. 
The effects produced by the Cow- 
pox, originating in Calaboza, were 
eatirely of the same nature with 
that brought from Europe, only it 
was observed, that the irritation was 
something greater, when they ad- 
mimstered the indigenous fluid. 

(Signed) 
A. BE Lo. 

London, Jan. 11th, 1813. 





Resolutions of the Gloucestershire Vac- 
cine Association. + 

‘Ve, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, beg leave earnestly to 
address our brethren in the County 
of Gloucester, on a subject that is 
equally connected with the reputa- 
tion of our profession, and the safety 
of the community. The subjoined 
Resolutions are declaratory of our 
sentiments, and of the means that 
wethink should be adopted to give 
them effect. We are convinced of 

iv utility and propriety; and 
We trust that they will soon be ad- 
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mitted, and acted? upon by every 
medical man, 1: is deemed perfeét- 
ly unnecessary tu make any remarks 
upon the eviience on which they 
are founded. Luckily for mankind, 
the efficacy of Cow pox has been 
attained by the several tests; and 
the prejudices and misconceptions 
which prevail against it, only re- 
quire to be dissipated to secure its 
universal adoption. While we, in 
common with the majority, and 
inost respectable of our brethren’in 
every part of the world, rest confi- 
dent in this belief; we nevertveless 
think, that much may be done ‘to 
accelerate a triumph which we all 
anticipate, by promoting the scheme 
now proposed, It is not brought 
forward to draw the unthinking and 
unwary into a measure which their 
more. mature deliberation may 
condemn. None are called upon'to 
support it, who have not fully exa- 
mined the-evidence in its favour, and 
none ouglit ‘to support it who enter. 
tain the slightest douhts respecting 
the conclusions to which that evi- 
dence leads. More than sufficiént 
facts have been accumulated to en- 
able every competent judge to come 
to a decision. Every consciettious 
man is bound to come to a decision ; 
the public have a right to demand 
it, and we think it should no longer 
be withheld, 

In submitting the present plan to 
the members of our profession ‘in 
this county, we joyfully look for- 
ward to consequences of the most 
beneficial nature. ‘The combined 
and unequivocal testimony of those 


who have longest known the advan- 


taves of Vaccination, who have 
watched its progress with the most 
anxious care, arid who, from their 
local situation, have been constant 
witneases of the caution, the skill, 
aud the talents evinced by the illus- 
trious individual who fifst gave it to 
the world, must have the effect of 
m | ) 
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removing the fatal errors which have 
lately induced misguided persons to 
send many of their fellow creatures 
to an untimely grave, by the wilful 
and wanton propagation of a most 
Ah and dangerous disease. 

tis right that we should be foremost 
in an attempt of this kind: that we 
should set an example, which we 
trust will be followed by every dis- 
trict in the kingdom ; that we should 
mark our high sense of the value 
of the discovery to which this coun- 
try has given birth, by cordially and 
collectively promoting it on all oc- 
casions, and principally by deter- 
mining to check, by every possible 
means, the ravages of that distemper 
which it is now in our power to ex- 
tirpate entirely. 

It only remains for us to illustrate 
our plan, by adding the following 
resolutions, founded as they are on 
the highest sense of public utility 
and professional duty. 

Resolved, First, That we see with 
regret the prejudice hostile to Vac- 
cination which exist in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Second, That the honour of our 
profession, and the reputation of this 
county, require that every possible 
means should be employed to dispel 
them. 

Third, That those gentlemen who 
are satisfied of the efficacy of vac- 
cination be requested to unite with 
us in forming a society, to be called 
“The Gloucestershire Vaccine As- 
sociation.” 

Fourth, That the objects of this 
association shall be to promote Cow- 
pox, and discourage Small-pox, Ino- 
culation. 

Fifth, That with this mtention the 
members of this association shall 
_ individually and collectively declare, 

that they, considering their know- 
ledge of Cow-pox, do not believe 
themselves entitled either to prac- 
tise, or in any way whatever to 
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sanction, the use of Small pox Ing. 
culation,* and that henceforth they 
renounce it accordingly. 
Resolved further, That the fore, 
going address and resolutions he 
printed in the Gloucester and Chel. 
tenham papers ; that copies of them 
be sent to every medical Practition. 
erin the county; that those mem 
bers of the association who are rm 
sident in Gloncester, (as being the 
most central part of the country,) 
be requested to act as a Committee, 
to receive communications ; and 
that a subscription be opened for de. 
fraying the necessary expences, 
The number of signatures to these 
resolutions is sixty-three, 
Judicial Letter from Fort St, George, 
dated February 29, 1812, 


As we have no doubt it will be 
satisfactory to your honourable court 
to be informed of the successfal 
progress of Vaccination in the ter 
ritories under this presidency, we 
beg leave to refer you, for in 
tion on this point, to a general ab 
stract return furnished by the Super 
intendent, for the year 1810-1}. 

We have the satisfaction, at the 
same time, of informing your hom 
ourable court, that measures have 
been taken, for introducing the Cow. 
pox into the territories of the Rajah 
of Coorg, and the island of Je 
va. 

Weare concerned to state. to your 
honourable court, that notwithstand- 
ing the successful diffusion of Vae 
cination, we have been obliged, 2 
a measure of precaution, to re- 
lish the Small-pox hospital, »at the 
presidency, in consequence 





o 


© Unless in cases of extreme necestityi 
for example, the Small-pox a 
among persons who have never 
disease, where no vaccine matter cal 
obtained, . 
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rance of that disease; and 

h the number of patients in 
ane: ival be small, in has been 
iydged advisable to continue the es- 
tablishment, in order that the few 
who may be infected should instant- 
ly be removed thither, to prevent 
igfection. The disease has withina 
very recent period become more preé- 
yalent in the neighbourhood of the 
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capital at Pulicat, and in the Jag- 
heer ; we have therefore authorized, 
in compliance with the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Board, an 
additional number of native Vaccin- 
ators, and permitted the Sub-assist- 
ant surgeon at Pulicat, to draw the 
allowances of a local Superintendent 
of Vaccination. 


ausTRACT FROM THE RETURNS OF PATIENTS SUCCESSFULLY VACCINATED AT THE 
PRESIDENCY, AND DIFFERENT OUT-STATIONS, DURING THE YEARS 1810 AND 


























1811. 
fer Cast and Sex of Patients duly Vaccinated. be gible: 
CHRISTIANS. HINDOOS. | unesetucs.i SS 
TOTAL. 
Male:. Pomaten, Males. apse Males. | Females Males. ‘emer 
1810,...++00008 é 7746 6,106] 09,146 52,988 9,588) 5,491| 86,580, 64,685|151065 
Io 1S8L1,...005 «ooee 8,652} 6,738) '71,970! 50,991 9,696 6,464; 90,218 64,393)154611] 

















Fort St. George, Medical Board oe 


15th February, 1812. 
(Signed) , 


(True Copy) 


Wm. Horsman, 
Supt. Gen. Vac. Inoc, 


Signed Wa. Horsman, 
slag Be Sec. Med. Bad. 
A true Copy) | 
(Signed) Frep. GanaGan, 
Sec. to Government. 
} _______—_4 


To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 
EVERY period of twenty or thirty 
years appears to be strongly 
marked with particular characteristic 
features. Each generation seems to 
beactuated by one leading or do 


minant passion, which, after having 


0 its turn, gives place to an- 
» HOt probably more indicative 


of improved intellect, than’ -that 
which preceded it. The term rage 
“hot imptoperly applied to many 
those enthusiastic -prepossessions, 





which mark particular periods ; for 
too often are men hurried on to ac- 
tion by the mere current of popular 
opinion, which is often at variance 
with the dictates of sound reason. 
Besides, there are always individ- 
uals found, who feed on popular 
prejudice; and who tmake it their 
business to avail themselves of every 
revolution of the wheel of fashion. 
By the activity. of those interested 
persons, men’s passions are stibl 
more inflamed; and that which was 


amounts to active co-operation, § © 


at first simple approbation, ‘quickly 
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In an age such as the present, 
when the members of society are 
in perpetual danger of being gulled 
by a parcel of rooks and harpies, 
who, under the guise of attempting 
some momentous undertaking, or of 
doing some great service to the pub- 
lic, generally contrive to procure a 
pretty comfortable subsistence to 
themselves, it behoves us to be on 
our guard, and really to have a 
sharp look-dut, that we may avoid 
thé arts and stratayemS of imipost- 
ors. 

It may be propery however, to 
make a distinction between those 
who designedly impose upon the 
pnblic, and those who unknowingly, 
and from undue fervour of mind, 
traffic in projects that are visionary 
and impracticable. 

Of the former class, is that order 
of men, who goround from house 
to house taking subscriptions for pro- 
posed publications. Several instan- 
ces of this imposition have fallen 
within my own experience. To 
such fellows I generally say,.“ Sir, 
I am altogether unacquainted with 
you; I cannot subscribe to a book, 
with respect to the merits of which 
J. am wholly uninformed. When 
the book is published, I will buy it, 
if I find it to be a valuable perform. 
ance. Besides, I have heard of mo- 
ney having been received as sub- 
scriptions to a work, which the au- 
thor never thought proper to pub- 
lish, All I can do for you, there- 
fore, is to promise to buy your book, 
if I-shall judge it worthy of a place 
in my e@ollection.” | 

Not onfrequently, imposition.bas 
been detected on the part of persons 
who solicited subscriptions for build- 
ing places of worship, school-hous- 
es, and for charitable purposes. 
Care, therefore, ought to be taken, 
un. distinguishing between the claims 
of different applicants; for it must 
greatly distress every man of feeling 
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to reflect that he has given 
knavesahat which should have Ag 
given to relieve the sick and stare, 
ms * poor. 

mpirics belong to this class: and 
there is no set of men who ought te 
be hunted down with greater activi, 
ty by all those who wish well to ¢ 
ciety ; for they prey not only on 
the property, but even on the health 
of its members. 

But that to which EF partie 
alluded, when I sential 
particular pursuits had become the 
rage of particular periods, was thesyp, 
ject of missions. This is very mach 
the rage of the present day. I sy 
rage; for in truth, notwithstanding 
the high respect which I feel for 
many. who have embarked in mis 
sionary projects, 1 cannot think that 
the business of missions tias bead 
concluded upon in obedience to the 
calm dictates of sober reason, s 
much as an extravagant, enthusiastic 
“passion. 

I do not pretend to discuss the 
subject fall at present; for I have 
not at hand the several authorities 
which I would require for such an 
undertaking. All I shall now 
mention will be comprized in two 
or three remarks on some of the 
leading points. 

Admitting that the members of 
the Missionary Societies are perfert 
ly well intentioned, and that they 
may be expected to do their utmost 
in behalf of the cause which they 
have espoused, it may sti!l remains 
question with men of discernment, 
whether it may not be better ped 
ply the sams which: they ,m 
think of giving to cg maT ye ~| 
charitable purposes at home? An 
this on. two accounts ;.. first,,becans 
by. laying them out at bome, 
might, have it’ in their power a 
geod beyond the ‘possibility of . 
ore;. whereas the sums, given # 
missionaries go forth on aa 
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tore, and may perhaps do no good 
gt all, Certainly they will not 
serve an eQualty good purpose, when 
gent out on what May not impro- 
perly be termed a. voyage of dis- 
covery, Second, because the very 
dbject of missions is in fact an im- 
nt and necessary object in our 
own country. We send out preach- 
ers to teach Christiamity to’ the na- 
tives of Hindostan, and of southern 
Africa; but we forget how many 
thousands of our own countryuien 
yet require to be instructed in its 
very first principles. If might say, 
that perhaps one million of Irish are 
deplorably ignorant of the leading 
doctrine and precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion. Sorely then, iv isa 
clear case, that we shoald’ first un- 
dertake to Chyistianize our own peo- 
ea after that, exert our pidus 
urs on behalf.of the sapersti- 
tious Heathen. The maxim “ cha- 
tity begins at home,” applies here 
with irresistible force. “ 
But that which enhances ‘its pro- 
priety in this case, is, thatto all ap- 
pearance, the time is not get come, 
when Christianity may be preacted 
with etlect to the Africans and Hin 
doos, That system of religion is 
novadapted to pedplé ina very rudé 
and uncivilized state, The Augusé 
tan age, in which it was first extn- 
bited to the world, was a@ lettered 
age, Men in geieral possessed a 
cultivation of mind at that period, 
greater than ever had bée’ Kndwn 
before. Such was the propet time 
forthe introdaction of a system a- 
dapted to society when adorned with 
& general spirit of intellettual im- 
provement. Now, as far as 1 can 
se, the ignorance and prejudice of 
the easter nations’ are too inveter- 
tle for the ioforaied reception of 
Cttistianity, Besides, govermitient, 


in those parts, mast axsume’a’ niore 
ighant aspect, and a character 
tivre favourable to the lumpruvewent 
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of the subject in morals, before any 
radical change for the better caw 
possibly be expected. From hence 
it is, that the Missionaries make lit- 
tle or no progress im making prose 
lytes. Every thing is against thems 
Even thé cases of conversion of 
which they can boast, are not very 
creditable to the cause, nor do they 
promise any thing bordering on @ 
fruitiu!l harvest to their labours. 

Under such unfavourable auspis 
ces, is it wise, is it Christian; to 
spend our means in fruitless attémpte 
abroad, when there is such a cry- 
ing necessity for the labours of res 
formation at home? 

If enthusiasts will persevere in 
their attempts against foreign super- 
stition, let them at least alter their 
plan.. Let them aot send out weak, 
ignorant, and fanatical preachers : 
meu who themselves requite to be 
cured of their prejudices: men who 
teach not according to the same 
rule that Jesus taught, who irisisted’ 
especially; and above all things, om 
the perceptive part of religion: men, 
dreamers of dreams; believers in 
irresistitle impulses, and superna= 
tural: coriversions, bet’ them send 
out sensible and learned school mas« 
ters, who tiay open: schools; and 
whd may trita the childreto knuw- 
ledge and virtue, Unless kuowe 
ledye shall prevail, all the conver- 
sions Which’ missionariés may make, 
will never tend to improve sotiety, 
nor to make men wiser and better. 

The tdéilowing éxtracts frony ‘Tene 


pane’s tridian Recredtions are very 


muth to the purpose -én ‘this’ sub- 
ject. 

« Rscepting a few of the Partial 
tribe, who are sotmetithés seed fist 
eniig tothe itecdarses of thé Mis- 
siovavies, stich much: greater  ap- 
pearance of wonder, thaw of invetti- 
gence, tie aposthes of the East care 
not boast of raving gained to their 
so.iety even those unfortunate Hin- 
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doos, who have been debarred all 
communication with the rest of man- 
kind. 

“ These consequences are the un- 
avoidable result of the labour of con- 
version, as it has been hitherto car- 
ried-on in India; and by every 
person acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the Hindoos in India, they 
must have been foreseen. Neither 
the zeal of the Missionaries, nor that 
of their employers, has been direct- 
ed by knowledge. 

« When the Spaniards are said to 
have converted thousands of the 
native Americans in a day; and 
their clergy to have administered 
the ceremony of baptism to such 
multitudes, that they were no longer 
able to lift up their hands, their en- 
thusiasm imposed upon themselves, 
and led them to impose upon the 
world, These new converts to Chris- 
tianity could, in no sense, merit the 
honourable appellation. In order to 
their being Christians, it was first 
requisite to make them reasonable 
creatures, a title to which savages, 
with hardly a single intellectual 
idea, have surely but little claim. 

‘« The first fruits of the American 
vineyard were, therefore, useless, 
by being premature. The acquies- 
cence of the simple convert, in doc- 
irines to him incomprehensible, could 
be attended with no alteration, either 
of belief or of conduct; no addition- 
al light was conveyed to his under- 
standing, nor any new motive snp- 
plied to influence him in the prac- 
tice of duty. His name and appella- 
tion were alone changed; and if 
there be any virtue in charms, or 
names, he was a complete believer 
from his childhood. | 

“ Were, therefore, the whole 
body of the multitude of Hindostan, 
from caprice, or views of interest, 
at once to abandon their system in 
the present state of their intellectual 
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improvements, the circum 
might be a triumph to the mission, 
aries: but it could, by no 
be construed into a victory to trath 
nor would the numbers of, real Chri 
tians be augmented by thisa 
In their present ignorance, not of 
religion, but of every moral precept, 
to lay before them the sublime doe. 
trine of Christianity, is to violate its 
prohibitions, by * castin 
before swine.’ ; pes: 
“ That mental degradation, and 
universal ignorance, which I have 
already noticed, as characterizing 
the lower ranks of the Hindoos, must 
be previously removed, before th 
can either comprehend or profit 
any religious doctrine whatever, 
Europe, where the circumstances of 
this people are not attended to, or 
perhaps not generally known, much 
regret is expressed at this uniform 
want of success in the work of con 
version, You are surprised that 
miracles are not wrought in ap age 
tn which you profess to believe they 


have ceased.” ia. 


The enormous expense attending 
missions, is another objection. Too 
much money is adventured, where 
the prospect of success is so very 
small. The East India Company 
should encourage teachers bora in 
Bengal, to attempt the improvement 
of the Hindoos. This would tend 
to obviate a very formidable objec 
tion. 
A very heavy deduction is made 
from the sums collected in this coun 
try, and applied to defray the ex 
penses of the itinerant preachers, 
who go from place to place, to raise 
contributions. In some instances 
the money raised has not been more 
than sufficient to cover the travelling 
expenses., J, for one, do not like 
to give money to support a travelling 
preacher, of whom | know ! 
and who may perchance be aa ia 
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postor. However, such money can- 
got be very usefully applied in this 


* 

We have been solicited on behalf 
of the Jews, and of the people of 
Canada. I am afraid there is a good 
deal of jobbing in these matters. At 
any rate, they are badly conducted. 
You want to convert the Jews 
to Christianity, and to deliver 
them from their ancient delusions. 
Put them first on a level with 
ourselves in all civil privileges; 
deliver them from the bondage of 
civil oppression ; redeem them from 
their degraded state, as members of 
civil society, and then you may, 
with a good grace, offer them the 
hand of Christian fellowship. Make 
the Jews a respectable body, in re- 

rd of citizenship, learning, and 
morals, and then attempt their con- 
version, but not until then. 

Translating the Scriptures into the 
several languages is an useful task ; 
but it is evident, that a people must 
have made some progress in letters 
and civilization, before they can 
thake a proper use of the sacred 


books, 
A.Z. 
———E___— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE LEAST OPU- 
LENT, LEAST INSTRUCTED, AND 
MOST NUMEROUS CLASS, FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT. 


(From the Philanthropist, Jan, 1814.) 


(Ker object at present is chiefly 
—~ Confined to the duty of render- 
lig to the public an account of the 
facts by which the state of this im- 
portant concern has uadergone al- 
eration since the last statement 

ich we were called upon to pre- 
at. The facts, however, to which 
"e More particularly allede; are 





~ 
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those which regard the system of 
management ; the plan devised for 
conducting the business, for relieve 
ing it from those accidents to which 
it has hitherto stood exposed, for 
placing it on a distinct and public 
basis, and giving to it that sort of 
security which the steadiness of pub- 
lic management, as much as pos- 
sible exempt from the untoward ace 
cidents of individual behaviour, can 
alone bestow. The multiplication 
of schools, the progress of the publi¢ 
mind, the state of the funds, and 
other matters, shall be reserved un- 
til the publication of the Annual Re- 
port. 

It is known already to our read- 
ers, thata plan adapted to the acs 
complishment of the above-mention- 
ed purposes, has been for some time 
in agitation. It was distinctly felt, 
independently of the circumstances 
what accidently created the chief 
difficulties under which the Institu- 
tion laboured, that such an altera- 
tion was highly necessary ; and that 
which was maintained by the money 
of the public, should clearly stand 
upon a public foundation, and as 
clearly remain under public inspec- 
tion and controul. . 

Not only the narrow supplies of 
the Institution, and the magnitude 
of the work to be performed, ren- 
dered the must frugal application of 
every farthing of the money an im- 
perious and indispensable duty, but 
it was fully perceived and under- 
stood, that one expedient, and one 
only, was of a nature to accomplish 
the purpose. Complication ; obscu- 
rity ; the want of a dué separation 
of what ought to be separated; the 
mixing together of different funds 
destined to different services, so that 
the connexioi between the supplies 
provided and services performed, 
cannot be easily and corggr re 
traced, nor a jedgment fi : 


‘whether the work accomplished’ is 
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aj) that with the means provided it is 
possible fo accomplish ; form one of 
the general causes of the misapplica- 
tion of public funds, of the misma- 
nagement of public business, and 
of the prevention of innumerable 
advantages which might be confer- 


red poe society. 

T reasonings could not fail to 
lead to the conclusion, tbat the 
funds, which the pabljic supplied to 
this Institution, for the maintenance 
of a school, and for the training of 
achoolmasters, should be simply, 
and without admixture with any 
other concern, appropriated 4o those 
purposes; that they should not only 
he held distinct, and free from com- 
plication with any man’s individyal 
concerns or individual expense, but 
that no man individually should have 
power to incur a single farthing of 
charge upon the public fund. It 
was not the experience of their own 
particular inconveniences alone which 
led the committee to this general, 
opinion; buttheir conviction, that, 
withont a system of management 
moulded upon this priaciple, incan- 
weuiences could aever be avoided. 

This ptinciple, indeed, lies so 
necessarily at the root of all good 
management, that it may naturally 
enough be asked, how came this 
important Ipstitution ever to be con- 
ducted on a different plan? To ac- 
count for this, it is necessary to re- 
collect in what circumstances the 
Institution. ofiginated, and through 
what stages it bas passed; from 
which it will be visible, shat at ao 
eaclier period wastheintroductionofa 
more perfect system practicable ; and 
that the very first occasion has been 
embraced, at which the object could 
with perfect propriety be accomplish- 
ed. The school in the Borough 
Road, which Mr. Lancaster, thea a 
very young man, epened for teach- 
ing the children of the poor in that 
peighbourhood for pay, as @ means 
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of livelihood, gave, as the 
are well informed, thecommence 
tu the proceedings which it js no 
the object and the endeayour of the 
Institution to carry on and extend, 
By employing the children them. 
selves, as instruments in the instrye. 
tion of one another, and contriyi 
expedients by which this instrumep. 
tality was rendered more efficient 
than jt had hitherto been, as wells 
by other economical devices, Mr, 
Lancaster rendered it evident ¢ 
schooling for the poor might be pro. 
vided at a small expence. Happily 
for the public, Mr. Lancaster was 
not of a character to let his merit 
remain unkaown. The proceeding 
in the school in the Borough Road 
were displayed to the publics and 
the public mind was prepared to re. 
ceive the deepest impression from 
the contemplation of such an object, 
Very happily, too, a class’ of per. 
sons whose opinions were sure (6 ab 
fract attention, were incited to a 
tack in print these plans for the ip 
struction of the poor, in the name 
of the church, and to declare thatif 
the children of the poor were al 
Jowed to be instructed by a sectary, 
the church was in danger. This iu 
creased the public Curiosity ; the 
public curiosity increased the public 
knowledge ; the public koowledge 
multiplied instead of diminishing 
the friends of the work; and th 
king himself gaye to it his cua 
tenance amd support. 
Notwithstanding the du 0 
however, which. Mr. Lancaster 
thus received, he had fallen into 
debt, and was on the point of 
ing under.his embarrassments, % 
the knowledge of his trapsactor 
and of his diff 


culties was | | 
to Mr. Joseph Fox. With 4. 
spirit which has few example © 


excellent man, actuated by sent 
of duty to preserve. the “3 
A most important benefit 1 4p°Fy’ 
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pledged a considerable portion of 
what he possessed to relieve a per- 
soa whom he regarded as a great 
inatrume tt of public good, and en- 
able bim without intermission Lo 
continue bis effurts to thatend. A 
spall namber of individuals after- 
wards stepped in to share with him 
the burthen, and took upon them. 
selves a part in managing the estab- 
ishment, ‘This was the second of 
the stages at which the proceedings 
arrived, when the school was sull 
the property of Mr, Lancaster, and 
a private concern ; at which time he 
was engaged to the individuals who 
had relieved him, to exert himself 
for that public object which bad pro- 
cured him their friendship, and for 
the means of reimbursing to them 
the advances which they had made 
in his behalf, 

Alter some efforts of a less public 
nature, and after some journeys per- 
formed by Mr. Lancaster for the 
purpose of exciting, by means of 
lectures, the spirit of the people 
throughout the country, and improv. 
ing their knowledge of the means 
of imparting instruction to the most 
numerous class of the community, 
itwas resolved by the individuals 
who had most closely connected 
themselves with the business of 
this important concern, to endeavour 
toplace it upon a more publie fouu- 
dation than it had as yet obtained, 
Persons of the highest rank: ahd in- 
fluence were easily induced to co- 
operate in the generous undertaking, 
aod to lend their names and their 
exertions, as well as their purses, 
lor carrying it on. A committee 
was also formed of a number of men 
o influence and talent; and the 

lic contributions were. solicited 
¥ public meetings vpon a more 
eatended scale. This was the third 


ot the stages at which the .proceed- 
mgs in behalf of this system of 
BIUIAST MAG, NO. LXVI 
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schooling arrived. It was now part- . 
ly a public concern, but it was part- 
iv also a private one. The school 
was still the school of Mr. Lancas- 
ter, though it was Mr. Lancaster’s 
school supported by pubiic contrt- 
butions, It was not easy, therefore, 
if Mr. Lancaster insisted upon it, 
to prevent his private influence from 
interfering greatly with the pub- 
lic influence, or Mr, Laucaster’s per- 
sonal expenses from beading 
themselves with the public expen- 
ses of the institution. This, it is 
evident, was a state of confusion 
under which no public concern could 
be well and economically manage 
ed. 

In this situatioh Mr, Lancaster 
suddenly engaged in the business of 
a boarding-school, for bis own bene- 
fit, at Tooting. It became now more 
than ever necessary to make a de- 
termined stand for preyenting the 
funds of the Institution from be- 
coming in any maoner pledged for 
the private expenses of Mr. Lan- 
caster, or being converted to the 
support of his projects. To pre- 
pare the way for this, one measure 
was absolutely necessary, which was 
to accomplish a bargain with Mr. 
Lancaster for the transfer of his 
property in the premises in the Bo- 
rough Road to the institution, Al- 
ter some negotiation this was effect. 
ed on terms of his own. proposing, 
which were, that the gentlemen who 
had taken upon themselves bis eare 
ly debts, and who stood is advance 
for him to the amount of upwards 
of £5,600, should exonerate him 
from all obligation to them, and 
should become invested in the pre- 
mises in the Borough road in lieu of 
payment, ‘lo this proposal the gen- 
tlemen in question acceded, aod 
agreed to hold the premises io trost 
for the public concern, and to look 
to the publi¢g for paymeut of thy 

P ) , 
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sums which they had willingly em- 
barked in a service by which the 
public was so greatly to profit, 

Now for the first time was it pos- 
sible to render the institution entire- 
ly public, and to place it, clear of 
all deduction or reservation, upon a 
publi¢ foundation. A plan for that 
porpose began to be matured. In 
the mean time the difficulties with 
Mr. Lancaster encreased ;_ difficul- 
ties of which it is by no means easy 
to speak, and to lay before the pub- 
lic that informatien which the pub- 
lic has aright to require; that in- 
formation which the public de- 
mands, and which is plainly neces- 
sary for constituting that ground of 
confidence on which the continuance 
vf its support depends We are how- 
ever, the less under any obligation 
of reserve that Mr. Lancaster him- 
self has published his hostility to 
the committee, and in print de- 
nounced them his enemies and per- 
secutors. As far too as discussion in 
a public meeting, and the publica- 
tion of its proceedings in the news- 
papers, remove all delicacy on the 
subject of the opposition which Mr, 
Lancaster has made to those who 
had combined in using their utmost 
endeavours for carrying on the busi- 
ness of education on the most exten- 
sive and liberal seale, there can be 
no reason for withholding any facts 
which it is useful the public should 
know, Besides it is our clear and de- 
cided opinion, that not on this oc- 
easion only, but on almost all occa- 
sions that can be named, the publi- 
cation of the truth is salutary to all 
parties, and mostof all to the party 
that is most in the wrong.- It makes 
the lesson of experience to strike the 
deeper. It renders the sense of the 


error more keen and pungent; the 
association between the idea of the 
fault and the idea of its natural pun- 
ishment, or its painful consequences, 
more strong and operative ; it gives 
more security, in a word, for the re- 
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claiming of the offender; for obtainin 
in future, beneficent conduct, where 
before was experienced the reverse, 
With regard even to the parties on 
whom, on such occasions, the truth 
may appear the hardest to lean, they 
cannot exhibit any feeling more cal. 
culated to excite well grounded 
hopes of future worth and utility, 
than a patient and decent approba 
tion of what is useful to be told, 
The person who thoroughly hates bis 
offence, and is resolved to redeem 
whatever estimation he may have 
lost, by new degrees of virtue and of 
merit in future, feels that he loses 
by the fullest disclosure of his ac 
tions nothing which he would wish 
retain. The man who is inordinate. 
ly solicitous that as much as possible 
of his transgressions should be con 
cealed, gives a strong proof that he 
is not fully inclined to redeem his 
past by his future behaviour; that 
he wished to have a _ good 
Character upon cheap terms, or tt 
ther upon dishonest terms; tbat he 
wishes to pass upon the public for 
better than he is, at least with re 
gard to the past; and if he wishes 
to do so with regard to the past, it 
is a strong presumption that he will 
wish to do so with regard to the fa- 
ture. We say this, however, rather 
as general doctrine, of high impor. 
tance and utility, applicable indeed 
to the present, as on almost all anal. 
ogous occasions, but not sage 
necessary to justify any thing whic 
here we shall find it requisite to pro 
duce. All which we shall here find 
it requisite to produce has been pro- 
duced to the public already. What 
we have now to state is only as much 
as is necessary to complete that re 
cord of the transactions of this 1m- 
portant association, which we deem 
it of moment that the public shoal 
possess; and to afford to the puble 
that sort of satisfactory explanation 
of every thing about it, which the 
public has aright to expect. 
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ft is necessary to state that those 
gentlemen who had stood forward to 
the public as trustees, pledged for 
the best application of the funds 
which the public supplied, had been 
in the habit of experiencing con- 
dderable difficulty with Mr. Lan- 
iter, iti tthe details of manage- 
ment, particularly with regard to the 
material consideration of expense. 
They deemed it their duty to the 
contributors, abd still more to the 
great work which the state of in- 
struction among the people so ure 
gently required to be cartied ‘on, 
and which only could be carried on 
by the most economical manage- 
ment, to wake a vigorous stand 
against every instance of unneces- 
siry expense. It would be tedious, 
and does not appear to be extreme- 
ly necessary, to describe how long 
and how often the parties pulled in 
opposite directions upon this ground, 
and bow much care was taken to sof- 
ten the differences, both in tender- 
ness to Mr. Lancaster, and to pre-. 
vent the advantage. which might be 
taken ftom any appearance of dis- 
cord in the management to ‘preju- 
dice the work in the eyes of the pab- 


HC. 


At last, afier Mr. Lancaster. had ; 


m& great measure withdrawn his 


persoual attendance from the! sastic | 
Wwtion un the Benough Read, .afies 


he Was eogayed in the, business. of 
his schivol at, Teoting,: awd |<he: pres 
mises in the Borough Road were, 
Vested in ‘Trustees for abe benefit of 


he pyblie, a ore! usalon dhe partof s 


hese trustees 0 coubplyo mith, apes 


Conary demand of Mie, Laneaster | 


lt lis own bepefit,: whidh . dad: ale 


teady been seitled according to hus. 
owO desity, produced padis» past adi) 
‘plosion wiigh.-.randerdd|,a mew 
“aie of counemion@nd: a. new plan 
“ Co-operation, (if connexion ,and, 


Sv-optration were aay. Jonger. ad- 


Visabic) absolutely necessary. 


lt 


is only requisite here to repeat what 
Mr. Laneaster has already pridted? 
and published. It is only tiecessary , 
to say that wo expftession of a tie. 
tile mind was on fiis part withheld, 

He declared the trustees and thdse 
who actéd with them to be his ene. 

mits ahd persecators, and accused 

them of bemg actuated by a des 

sign to iatercept the public favour 

and applause which were due to 

him, and to attich it to them 

selves. prac 


‘We purposely abstain from all: 


| comment upon these facts; aid pro-'’ 


ceed to relate, that the state of the 


’ cOficern came now by ihevessity tine 


der the review of the prineipal pers 
sons by whom the iaterest of thé lu. 
stitution had been chiefly patronized, 
as a step preliminary to that of sub- 
mitting the proposed arrangements 


' to the suppurtets of the Listitution we 


large. ‘The reciprocal complaints of 
the trustees and of Mr. Lancaster 


' were fully examined, and inaturely 


considered by those great persons, 


who bestowed upon the sabject a 


degree of labour and attention whieh 
cannot be too higtily praised. ‘The 
circumstances were repeatedly dis- 
cussed ih conjuhction with meetifigs 
of the Finance committee, and the 
niatters in dispate were expressly 
referred w friends ‘of Mr. Lancastev, 
chosen by him «if. ‘The vonelusion 
to which all, without one exception, 
arrived, and the friends of Mr. Lan 
caster, chosea by hinself, as strong - 
lyvand decidediy ‘us any of the rest, 
was; notonly that upon the whole 
Mr.°Laneaster was th the wrong, 
and ‘the trustees in‘! the right, bat 
that in every point on which oppo- 
sition had avisen; their comdact de- 
served approbation, afd his the 
contrary: that if wi ‘any instinee 
they had erred, 2 was’ in yieldiny 
up too muchto’ Me Lancaster, aid’ 
inanifesting too thach lenity to whet 
they Could nut approve. b (eu 
lo the mean time, the private com 
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cerns of Mr, Lancaster came toa 
crisis, and his name appeared in the 
Gazette as a bankrupt. By the 
friends of that system of schooling 
with which his name was connected, 
that system which not only afforded 
the blessings of education to those 
who were least able to pay for it, 
upow the cheapest terms, but opened 
the school-doors to all; the sort of 
scandal which this event was calcu- 
lated to bring upon the system, and 
the advantage which its enemies 
might possibly make of such a han- 
dle, to prejudice the public against 
it, was deeply deplored. To them 
it appeared, that no time was to be 
lost. to secure the public cause, as 
far as possible, from that injury 
which it was liable to sustain by the 
impradence, or even the misfortunes, 
of those whose names might be 
strongly connected with it in the 
public mind. 

‘The scheme, therefore, which had 
for some time been under considera- 
tion, and which. bad been carefully 
framed and examined by those per- 
sons who had enjoyed the greatest 
experience in conducting affairs of 


a similar nature, was anxiously re-, 


viewed and discussed ; and after all 
possible pains had. been used in ma- 
turing Mt, and it bad. received the 
sanction of the cammittee, a public 
meeting of subscribers was called, 


tor the purpose of submitting it to, 


their decision. 

Training the children of the most 
numerous Class upon the most econo. 
mical terms, and opening the doors 
of the schools to all religious deno- 
minations, upon the only practical 

tinciple, of abstaining from the 


inculeation of any particular set of. 
teligiovs opisivns, and merely giv- 
ing to the childrey the Bible to read,, 
being assumed as the grand objects 
which by the new arrangements 
were to be, if possible, more eflect- 
vaily pursued; and the seminary 
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for training schoolmasters, to 

the methods of the institution into 
effect, as fast as schools are erected 
in the country, being the principal 
object of attention, and the principal 
source of difficulty and expense: 
the plan by which it was 
that the business should in futurg 
be conducted, was as follows ; 

That the whole body of contri. 
butors should form themselves into 
an association, and take the man 
ment of this great and interesting bu. 
siness into their own hands; ever 
person subscribing annually one gule 
nea, and upwards, being a member; 
every person subscribing ten gui 
neas a member for life; every per 
son subscribing fifty guineas entitled 
to assist and vote at all mectings of 
the committee. 

That this association should hold 
two general meetings in the year, 
of which one principal object should 
be toelect the different office-bear- 
ers and managers by whom the bu 
siness of the Institution must be 
daily aud regularly carried on; and 
that, for this purpose, a Patron, 
Vice-Patrons, a President, Vices 
Presidents, a Treasurer, and Sec 
retary, and a Committee of twenty- 
four, should be chosen annually: 
that these general meetings should 
also receive annually a Report of the 
proceedings of the Institution, and 
accounts of the receipts and di* 


_ bursements: upon all which a Re 


port should be prepared fur publics 
tion 

That as the principal charge of 
administration must devolve upos 
the Committee, they, for the more 
convenient distribution of business, 
should, at their first meetiag In & 
very year, elect five members 0s @ 
Committee of Finance; whose -doty 


iv should be to superintend more 


immediately the pecamiary concerts 
of the «Institution, to consider of the 
best means for augmenting the fi 
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nominate agents throughout the em- 
ire, and regulate the accounts; 
elect also twelve members as visit- 
ors, to inspect the hoase, the young 

s ander instruction, and trades- 
pea’s bills, reporting from time to 
time to the Committee ; elect, more- 
over, two,mewbers as Auditors of 
Accounts ; and appoint sub-comniit- 
tees when necessary. 

fo matters of more subordinate 
detail, we account it unnecessary to 
descend. They resemble the regu- 
lations, modified by the nature of the 
business, which other societies have 
found expedient for conductisg their 
allairs, 

There is only one other circum- 
stance, of which any particular: men- 
tionisnecessary. ‘Though Mr. Lan- 
caster had hitherto expressed the- 
most violent aversion to the whole 
project, and bis resolution not to. act: 
with the parties who had been chief- 
ly instrumental in upholding the. In- 
stitution, it was by the persons upon 
whom the preliminary business of 
arrangement devolved, . yenerally 
deemed a desirable object, with re- 
gard to the public, that .as Inttie of: 
schism as possible shou!d appeac in» 
the proceedings of the society ;>that 
an office should be created, by which 
Mr, Lancaster, if he chose, might: 
still unite himself with the Instita- 
tion, and that no pains: should. be 
spared to bring his mind to a more 
reasonable mode of thinking. 

For this purpose, it was agreed, 
that there should be an office ot, 
Teaching Superintendent, whose 
duty it should be, in conjunction 
with the Schoolmaster, to take’ a 
leading part in the instruction of ahe 
young persons who should be ad! 
mitted into the seminary for masters; : 
tnd to inspect the various schools i 
the metropolis which are conduvtéd 
open the alleembracing plan, with >) 
me other functions of minor ‘im- 
Pollauce: and Mr. Lancaster ‘was 
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invited to accept of this office, with 
a- liberal salary, or to signify ‘his 
rejection of it, before the genera} 
meeting of subscribers. No answer, 
though it had been stated tov him: 
that his silence must be held tanta. 
mount to a refasal, was received, 

and the subscribers met. It is-only 

necessary to give a short statement 

of the proceedings of that assembly, : 
which have already been published 

in the newspapers, and we shall then 

we trust have communicated to our 

readers all that is necessary to give 

them an adequate conception of the 

present state of the Institution, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent was in the chair. (The Duke. 
of Sussex, the Duke of Bedford, and 
the Karl of Darnley, and other per- 
sons of distinction being present, 
with a respectable assemblage of 
subscribers, a Report from the Com- 
mittee was read, briefly: stating: the 
nature of the business on account of 
which the present meeting was call- 
ed, and explaining the grounds ypen 
which the code of regulations about 
to bev submitted to their considera-. 
tion, was beth deemed: necessary, 
and conceived to be adapted: to’ the 
accomplishment >of the ends» that 
were in:view. Whenthe code was - 
read,) Mr. Lancaster rose and’ obs 
jected to the proposed proceédinys, 
chiefly onthe score of tishe, of which, ' 
he said, that ehough bad not ‘been 
afforded to make wp his mind. With » 
out repeating the different. observa. 
tions which were made upon his ree . 
marks, it is sufficient to state, that - 
it. appeared ‘to. be: the decided and 
unanimous opinion of theyassembly, | 
that there: was! no weight in his is 
jections, The . different articiémlof) > 
the code. were then separately pres. 
posed to the meeting, to receive their: 
provisional approbation, and to stand 
tur final confirmation at themext ge- ' 
neral meeting. “They weresall: amar: 
nimogsly adopted,’ »Of: the further .. 








ptoceedings of this assembly, one 
only it will be necessary to re- 
late, Among other gentlemen 
who offered to the assembly more 
or less of explanation on the existing 
state of the Iastitution, Mr. Whit- 
bread was one, to whom it occurred, 
that one eflort more might still be 
tried to subdue the mad of Mr, 
Lancaster, and tu prevent that ap- 
pearance of discord whicb his sepa- 
ration from the Institution might 
produce, After urging upon Mr. 
Lancaster, in the strongest terms, 
the vareasonable nature of his pre- 
tensions, after telling hnn literally 
that an insatiable desire of power 
had led bim to oppose the interests 
of the Institution; that for the exer- 
cise.of power he was altogether un- 
qualified, and for the prevention of 
mischief that it must be: entirely 
kept out of his hands; he added, 
that a situation bad however been 
expressly chalked out for bim—that 
sutt of situation in which alone he 
was qualified to be useful; that the 


Iastitation not only held even yet. 


the: deor open to him,’ but were 
ready to intreat and to ichplore him 


to.enter; and tbat, im the name of . 


the society, he did accordingly both 
entreat and implore that be would 
avcept the office which was held 
out to him. The consequence was, 
that Mr. Laneaster complied ; 
aad that the office of Superintend- 
eat, with the duties and on the terms 
above described, is itsow filled by 
him: «He has a definite duty to per- 
form,and a definite salary to receive. 
And. the funds of tbe Lastitution are, 
as they ought to be, in the hands of 
these who contribute them ; to be 
applied and managed, through the 
whole details of application and ma- 
nagement, by themselves, under the 
administration of those whom, as 
their committees or delegates, they 
themselves may appoint. © As this 
is *the.onlyplag calculated to give 
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full satisfaction to the public, and 
the best security that can be afford. 
ed against mismanagement, it is tond. 
ly hoped, that the new constitution 
may form a newera in the history of 
“‘ Schools for all,” give a new im 
pulse to the system, remove ob. 
structions, multiply aids, and ag 
celerate the important progress, 
Till the next general meeting 
which it is proposed to hold in the 
month of May, it has been deemed 
advisable, that the old committee, 
associating with themselves sachof 
the sabscribers as were disposed to 
assist, should continue in office, and 
discharge the duties of administra 
tion. At that meeting, if the sub. 
scribers shall confirm the code whieh 
has received their preliminary sane 
tion, they will proceed to take the 
business into their own hands, aad 
elect their own administrators, 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magarine 
——e | 

A$’ you frequently admit into the 
pages of your Mayazine, de- 
scriptions of particular parts of the 
couatry, with the remarks ‘of those 
who communicate them, I hope you 
will appropriate a column or twoto 
a short description ‘of the beaatiful 
demesne ef Church-hill, the tes 


, dence of James Verner, Esq. ; which, 


in point of improvement, deserves 
to be held up as a pattern to every’ 
gentieman in the kingdom, ‘who 
sses the same kind of property. 
Church. hill stands on a sinaii rising 
ground near the Blackwater: rivéf, 
im the County of Armagh; almost 
wholly surrounded by an immense 
bog, and previous to’ coming into 
possession of its present proprietor, 


it had been but very little improve 


In passing frequently berweet the 
Counties of Armagh and Tyroue, 
when this gentleman comment 
bis plan of draining and planting 
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the surrounding bog, it appeared to 
me, as it did to some others, a 


echeme in which he was not likely 
wweceed. I thought it extremely 
improbable, that trees would grow to 
ony degree of perfection on the sur- 
face of a florv- bog, from 10 to 20 
feet deep, and I expected every time 
| passed that way, to see them de- 
ining, after their roots had extend- 
ed beyond the limits of the small 
portion of earth that had been ap- 
plied to assist them in the first stage 
of their growth. Contrary to my 
expectation, I observed them from 
year to year making a progress 1.ear- 
ly, if not equal, to trees planted in 
more favourable situations ; and my 
desire to obtain a more particular 
view of the plantations and other 
improvements, becoming stronger 
every time I passed that way, I de- 
termined to avail myself of the first 
opportunity that presented, of gra- 
tifying my curiosity. I, according- 
ly rode up to Church-hill house, 
and was received by the proprietor 
with the greatest politeness, In the 
course of the forerivon, he walked 
over all the demesne with me; show- 
ed me the improvements he had 
made, and explained, in the clear- 
est and most circumstantial way, the 
maaner in which he had effected 
them. 

In passing along the boundaries 
of the demesne, my attention was 
particularly attracted by the striking 
contrast between the improved and 
wimproved parts of it. On one 
se of the fence was to be seen a 
widely extended bog, covered with 
the coarsest heath ; and, on the 
other side, rich pasture and meadow 
lands, clothed with abundance of 
the finest grass, such as might in- 
duce any person unacquainted with 
thenature of the improvements, to 
“ippose that the soil underneath 
was a fine loam, instead of a deep 

« Indeed, on examining it-where 
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the labeurers were in the act of 
raising a crop of potatoes, the most 
abundant I recollect to have seen, 
the mould had totally changed its 
appearance, and had no kind of re- 
semblance to its original ; nota ves- 
tige of heath, rushes, or any aqua- 
tic plant appearing to discover 
that so fine a surface was incumbent 
on a bog of from 6 to 10 feet deep. 

In walking through the planting, 
from the centre to the extremity of 
the demesne, I was ready to con- 
clude, from the strong healthy ap- 
pearance of the trees, that they were 
growing on rich and deep upland 
soil. J was not aware of our havin 
descended into the boggy part, un- 
til a deep drain cut through the 
moss obstructed our walk, and con- 
vinced me that the trees I so much 
admired were growing on a flow- 
beg, not less than from ten to twelve 
feet deep. This was a most agree. 
able surprise to me, as I had never 
before imagined, that Larch, Scotch. 
fir, Ash, and a great variety of other 
trees, would thrive in so luxurious a 
manner, in such a situation; and, 
indeed, I could discover very little, 
if any, difference in the growth and 
healthy appearance of those on the 
upland, anc those in the bog, 

In viewing these improvements, [ 
was naturally led to consider what 
great tracts of bog are to be seen 
in many parts of Ireland, and what 
national advantage would result 
from having those bogs, or even a 
principal part of them improved 
ina similar manner as those of 
Chorch-hill. 

I recollected a nomination made 
a few years ago, in consequence of 
avote of Parliament, of a sumber 
of commissioners to inspect the 
waste bogs of the kingdom, with a 
view, no doubt, to ascertain how far 
they were capable of improvement, 
and what mode was best calculated 
to effect it. These gentlemen,-t 


€ 
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have understood, did inspect the bog 
of Allen, and perhaps some others ; 
but what the result of these inspec- 
tions has been, and whether it will 
ultimately lead to the desired im- 
rovement, I do not know. I have 
| eb it said that the expense incur- 
red was so great, that parliament was 
discouraged from proceeding any 
farther in the business, although ve- 
ry little more was done to justify 
that expense than ascertaining the 
extent and depth of the bogs. 
If the improvement of these 
great wastes cannot. be effected by 
arliamentary interference, why is 
it not attempted by such gentlemen 
as have much of that kind of pro- 
perty on their estates? They have 
an excellent pattern before their 
eyes in the fine plantations of 
Charch-hill, and an example 
worthy their imitation in the judg- 
ment and persevering industry of 
the proprietor, They need uot be 
told they will promote their own and 
their successors’ interest by making 
these improvements, because such a 
consequence must be obvious to e- 
very person of common discernment. 
It is equally clear that they will con- 
fer a benefit on the nation by con- 
verting a large portion of useless and 
unprofitable land into a nursery for 
rearing a supply of timber, which at 
the present day is becomeextremely 
scarce, through the negligence and su- 
pineness of the gentiemen of landed 
property. They may possibly urge 
in extenuation of their neglect, the 
great expense and trouble attend. 
ant on improvements of that kind, 
and that it isan easy matter to ef- 
fect them on a small spot like Church- 
hill, but an arduous and expensive 
task to engage in reclaiming thou- 
sands of acres. Very true; but it 
does not follow of course, that be- 
cause a gentleman possesses a thous 
sand acres of bog, he must either 
reclaim the whole or none at all, 





No man in his senses would 
pose his improving to such an 
as would swallow up the whole of 
his income. Let him commence the 
business on a scale suited to his cig 
cumstances, and proceed with prus 
dent but unabating porseverance 

> % 
he finds the result of his endeavogr, 
answer his expectations. He would 
thus set a noble example to other 
gentlemen, and leave such a patter 
to his heirs, as might induce them to 
enter with spirit into the same plan 
of improvement. These exertions 
would open a field for the more gee 
neral employment of the peasantry, 
who in. the neighbourhood of larg 
bogs have seldom a sufliciency of 
work ; and in a few vears, the ex. 
tensive wastes that deform the face 
of the country would be changed in 
to beautiful torests, both useful and 
ornamental. 

Although in giving this short de 
scription of the improvements at 
Church-hill, L have contined inyself 
principally tothe useful part, yet 
there is abundant reom for commen 
ding the judgment and taste with 
which the whole is laid down 
Those who have not seen Chureb-bill 

* previous to its coming into the pos 
session of its present proprietor, 
can have but an imperfect ideaof 
the arduous work he has had to per 
fourm. Exclusive of the difficult 
task of draining and planting the 
bog, he has changed the whole face 
of the place, and given it @ nea 
ness of appearance, that will beat 
to be compared with demesnes of 
much greater extent, and p 
many superior natural advantages 
Nor has the improving disposition of 
this gentleman. been confined @ 
Church-hill; for in travelling through 
apart of the county of Tyrone, | 
observed in the neighbourhood of 
Ballygawly, a considerable chang? 
in the face of the country. 1#* 
with pleasure fine grass aud com 
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cokiswhere { recollected to have form- 
erly seen nothing but heath. lalsosaw 
many thousands of trees standiog on 
the steep banks of small valleys, 
where neither the plough nor the 
spade could be profitably employed. 
Qn inquiring of a gentleman, to 
whom these improvements belong- 
ed, | was told they were the pro- 
perty of Mr Verner, who had a 
very large mountain estate ip that 
country. 

I shall now conclude my remarks 
oo the subject of this geutieman’s 
improvements. Should they, through 
the channel of your useful Magae 


zine, meet the eve of any gentle- 
man who has much naprotitable bog 
in his estate, and indace him to en- 
ter with spirit into the plan of im. 
proving it, my motives for making 
them will be answered : but sheuld 
my observations pass unnoticed 
and unregarded, I shall at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that | 
have aitempted to do justice toa 
gentleman who has done more to- 
wards the plan of improving waste 
bogs, than,all the commissioners uns 
der the authority of Parliament, with 
large salaries, have yet done, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF PHILIP 
BEAVER, ESQ-., COMMANDANT OF 
THE SHIP NISUS. 


[* selecting snbjects for the Bio- 
graphical department of the 
Beliast Magazine, especial care has 
been taken to exclude warriors. 
lnthe present war-loving age, when 
ihe energies of the people have been 
misdirected for 20 years, and their 
‘habits too generally formed on the 
system of continual and unceasing 
war, it has been thought right that 
the pages of this work should not 
miusier to this really ignoble pas- 
soo, but by holding civil merit up 
loview, whether it appeared in man 
or Woman, to lead to the contemp. 
lation of “the peaceful virtues,” 
In the present instance, there. is an 
apparent departure from the gene- 
ral plan; but on farther inspection, 
tishoped the exception from the 
accustomed rule will not be found 
to be real, Philip Beaver was a 
Warricr by profession and by acci- 
dent, but the energetic firmness 
Which constituted the real merit 
BELFAST MAG, NOs LXVII. 


of his character, would have been 
as conspicuous in the artsof peace, if 
hissituation had placed him totally out 
of the military class As he is, be- 
nevolence, philanthropy, and a love 
of justice, joined with firmness, and 
the greatest perseverance, formed 
his distinguishing characteristics, 
and are deserving of imitation, and 
of their due praise. 

I: is the characteristic of true 
greatness, that it is always itsown 
eulogist ; and in no instance is the 
truth of this observation more clears 
ly elucidated than by the instance 
before us; for the greatest praise 
which can be conferred upon Cap- 
tain Beaver, will be to recount with 
fidelity the various events of his 
life, and the epright manner in 
which he conducted himself in those 
trying situations wherein it was bis 
lot frequently to be placed. « Philip 
Beaver was the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Beaver, a clergyman of the establish- 
ed church of Eugland, and rector of 
Stokencburch in Oxtordshire, who 
died in the prime of life, leaving in 
narrow cifcumstances an amiable 


= 
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widow and a family of young chil- 
dren. At eleven years of age this 
son was placed under the protection 
of the late Admiral Sir Joshua Row- 
ley, with whom he remained until 
the close of the American war, and 
from whom he received a lieuten- 
ant’s commission, which appoint- 
ment was confirmed by Lord Howe, 
when First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The peace of 1780 put him on 
shore; and his character was soon 
afterwards formed from an accident- 
al circumstance, the contemplation 
of which was ever afterwards a 
source of great pleasure to him. It 
was his good fortune to enjoy for a 
few days the society of some well in- 
formed persons; and the difference 
which he discovered between his 
Own acquirements and theirs, and 
the power which knowledge con- 
ferred, awakened in him a spirit of 
emulation and research that enabled 
him to surmount all obstacles. He 
applied himself during peace to the 
study of most of the European Jan- 
guages, and by incessant applica- 
tion became at length a well inform- 
ed and accomplished gentleman. 
He visited the continent, and after 
travelling for some time, stopped at 
Bourdeaux, where the illustrious 
Montesquieu had resided, whose 
works he had attentively studied, 
and whose memory he respected. 
He was very minute in his inquiries 
respecting this philosopher, and be- 
came acquainted with his habits of 
life and manners; _ inyestigations 
which were always with him a fa- 
yourite pursuit. At this place he 
formed an acquaintance with the son 
of Montesquieu ; but his mind was 
too active to indulge long in literary 
retirement and leisure. Having ac- 


quired knowledge, he was anxious 
to put.it to practical use; and the 
first attempts of the great philan- 


thropists and friends of liberty in 
Great Britain to abolish the unnatu- 


e 
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ral traffic in our fellow-creaty 
aroused him to energy and exertion 
in that cause, and brought him g 
gnce to England, with a heart {yl 
of hopes and fond presages, His 
name must be enrolled with his fel. 
low-labourers in the same Vineyard 
with those distinguished benefactor 
of mankind, Sharpe and Clarksog, 
If Captain Beaver’s efforts in Eng. 
land have not appeared so promi. 
nent as theirs, it was because his 
mind was directed to the shores of 
Africa, where he was desirous of 
raising, by a free people, the same 
articles of commerce that were ig 
the West Indies produced by the 
labour of slaves, From this he 
hoped much good might result, and 
concluded that avarice would be s 
tisfied to receive the same gains, 
without misery, that were acquired 
by the groans and sorrows of thou 
sands of their fellow creatures, 
But in this he was mistaken: with 
out a temptation of greater benefits, 
the slave dealer and the merchant 
were not to be charmed to relax thet 
hold. 

When that fleet was dismantled, 
which, pending the diflerences be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, re 
lative to the possession of Oczakow, 


had been kept at Spithead doring 


the summer of 1791, Mr. Beavet 
found himself without professional 
employment, young, and not it 
clined to be inactive. He preferred 
being fully and usefully emplo 
to lounging about the streets of 
don, and having formed mait 
schemes which were not execul 
he at length engaged with a tew 
entlemen in attempting a 
naan on the neiohabhad island of 
Bulama,* near the mouth of the t 
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® This island, called Bulam or Bovlam 
in old charts, has been invariably writes 
Bulama by Mr. Beaver, as being most co 
sonant to the pronunciation of the a 
tives, 
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ver Grande, on the western coast of 
Africa, in the 11th degree of north 
iatitude, Having advertised their 
plan, many subscribers were soon 
obtained ; and, on April 13, 1792, 
(little more than three months after 
the commencement of the project,) 
two hundred and seventy five colo- 
nists, including men, women, and 
children, left England, in three ves- 
sls, (the Calypso, Hankey, and 
Beggar’s Benison,) for the place of 
their destination. With such haste 
and inexperiénce was this affair con- 
certed, that they illegally proceed- 
ed to form a constitution for the fu- 
ture regulation of the colony, with- 
out the approbation of Government. 
The motives, indeed, were highly 
creditable to the gentlemen con- 
cerned, and if their measures were 
irregular, they could not be attribo- 
ted to sedition; fur their sole objects 
were to purchase land in Africa from 
those who claimed a right to the 
sil, and not to take forcible posses- 
sion of it; tatry whether it could 
not be cultivated by free natives, to 
induce the degraded Alricans to la- 
bour and industry, and to amelio- 
tate their condition by the introduc. 
tion of religion and letters, It will 
easily be supposed that a nom. 
bet of colonists, who were hastily 
obtained from all quarters by means 
of public advertisements, did not all 
enter ito these sublime views ; anil 
thatthe majority of them did not 
Weigh the nature of the undertaking, 
bitengaged in it with the hope of 
eKchanging their present its for 
wme happy region beyond the At- 
lantic. Searcely, however,* were 
they embarked when discontenis 
‘rose; aod Mr. Beaver perceived 
that he fad collected individuals 
whose character and conduct did 
om augur success, In a journal 
which he kept from the time of leav- 
ing England tothe final evacuation of 
Wand of Bulama, he presents an 
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interesting account of the hardships 
aud privations which he soffered. 
If ability, zeal, fortitude, and per- 
severance, were ever conspicaous, 
they were manifested in his conduct 
on this occasion; and though the 
plan was unquestionably ill-concert- 
ed, and the series of events lament- 
ably disastrous, the object was laud- 
able, and the efforts of Mr. Reaver 
were highly creditable to his pas 
triotism and to his heart. He has 
given so plain and anvarnished a 
tale, that we have no doubt of his 
veracity, though his burdehips and 
exertions appear to be almost incre- 
dible. ‘The pictated situation of 
Robinson Crusoe, on a desert island, 
is scarcely less melancholy and soul. 
depressing than was that of Mr. 
Beaver during the greaiest part of 
lis residence on tiv istand of Bu- 
lama; and his }: ‘! cannot be 
perused without a fee.ing of wonder 
that he survived to tell the tale. If 
colonization on the Western coast of 
Africa must be accompanied with 
such privations and atilicting circum. 
stances as he and the settlers whom 
he conducted experienced, few will 
be disposed to make a second tri- 
al. : 


It is the object, however, of this 
intrepid officer, while he dctails the 
sad history of the Bulama expedition, 
to lessen the practical iiipression 
which it is calculated to produce on 
the public mind, by expltining 
the cause of its failure ; and by piv- 
ing such views of the country ind 
the people as may induce to unke 
another experiment, With a sianlair 
intention, though with more eflicicus 
and wisely directed means. 


Soon after the colonists sailed, the 
Calypso parted company, and Mr, 
Beaver’s laborious task commenced. 
From his joutnal entitled “ African 
Memoranda,” some extracts shall 
be given, in order thatshe reader 
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may be more fully acquainted with 
the benevolent and energetic firm- 
ness of this intrepid character. 

“ April 20th, 1792. The wind 
had hitherto been very moderate, 
but it encreased so much, as to pro- 
duce a sea which was very inconve- 
nient to those unaccustomed to it, 
and the consequence was, that most 
of the landmen, and all the women, 
were sea-sick ; the latter had been 
more than twenty-four hours with- 
out nourishment of any kind, and 
would have been so much longer if 
1 had not undertaken to cook for 
them; for some, who would have 
relieved them if able, were labuur- 
ing under the same disease; and the 
surgeon, whose more immediate duty 
it was to attend to them, was wholly 
destitute of feeling ; he ieft to those, 
who had folly enough to feel, the 
charge of taking care of his patfents ; 
this certainly was not a very digni- 
fied employment, it was at least a 
useful one, and had I not undertaken 
it, these poor women might have 
suflered much from hunger ere any 
other would have relieved them, I 
had already been employed since our 
sailing in functions equally low, and 
therefore was in some degree pre- 
pared for it; butat times I was com- 
pensated for the meanness of these 
ewpioyments, by the exercise of au- 
thority pertaining to more dignified 
posts, for I verily believe, that there 
is not an office or gradation of rank 
in naval service, from the admiral 
and commander-inechief down tu the 
jack of the bread-room, which I had 
not already exercised in this ship. 
The fact is, that to govern and main- 
tain order and regularity among 
a licentious rabble, without any 
legal power, was an exceedingly 
ditlicult task, and only to be accom- 
plished by example. I soon per- 
ceived, that 1 must either give up 
the point, which threatened ruin 
to the undertaking, or accomplish it 


by the constant exercise of unremis, 
ting exertions; the latter was Most 
congenial to my mind, and there. 
fore there was no employment how, 
ever humble in the general opiniog 
of the world, which I hesitated tg 
undertake; but, having once done 
this, I ordered whom I pleased afier, 
wards to perform the same duty, ang 
the consequence was, that from the 
sailing of the expedition to the fiyal 


abandoning of the island, I was ne 


ver more cheerfully, willingly, nor 
implicitly obeyed, when armed with 
the authority of martial power, than 
I was by the members who wer 
embarked in this undertaking. 

“We had now been long enovgh 
together to enable me to form sowe 
opinion of the probability of our 
success, from the general condoct 
and character of the colonists, | had 
from the first conceived, that we had 
great exertions to make, and many 
difficulties to overcome, before we 
could succeed in the establishment 
of a new colony; but at the same 
time thought, that the exertions of 
every individual being directed to 
the same end, would eventually in- 
sure our success; and not until | had 

* been a week at sea, with this motley 
assemblage of unthinking mortals, 
was I convinced that those hopes 
which rested on the disinterested 
energy of individuals, must be for 
ever given up: not that we had aot 
any one on board the Hankey calev- 
lated for the expedition we had u» 
dertaken; we certainly had some, 
but their number was small, very 
small indeed, when compared to al 
that were embarked. 

“ Among some of those who had 
the direction of the enterprize, 4 
constant attention to their owa! 
vidual interest, and an entire fit 
glect of that of the public; among 
others of them, a total indiilerence 
to both; and a general apathy 
towards the adoption of such me 
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ures a8 would contribute to our 
wecess, left little ground for hope ; 
added to which, the general conduct 
of the subscribers was not such as to 
afford to the labourers an example of 
severe morality.” , 

Though the vessels were appoint- 
ed to rendezvous at Teneriffe, pre- 
viously t@ their proceeding for Bu- 
lama, the Calypso, which first ar- 
rived at the former island, did not 
wait for its companions, but made 
all haste to reach the latter; and its 
crew baving imprudently taken for- 
cible possession of it, they were at- 
tacked by the Africans, and several 
of them were slain and made prison- 
ers. When Mr. Beaver arrived, after 
an interesting voyage in the Hankey, 
he found the first detachment of 
sitlers dispirited by this melancholy 
circumstance; and the majority of 
the adventurers soon resolved on 
abandoning the culony, in the Ca- 
lypso. He prevailed, however, on 
a part to persevere in their original 
intention; and having made a pur- 
chase of the island of Bulama from 
the neighbouring . kings, he took 
possessivn of it on July 19, 1792, 
with only 86 colonists, (besides 4 
seamen and a boy,) who had unani- 
mously voted him their president. 

Of the 275 persons who sailed from 
Eiigland, in order to settle on the 
island, there remained to him, after 
eleven months were elapsed, only 
three white and two black men, with 
two boys; who, together with three 
sailors, made the whole strength of 
the colony! His own exertions 
Were so severe and unremitting, that 
Kisimpossible to give an, adequate 
idea of them, without transcribing 
more of his journal than would be 
Convenient. When he saw the set- 


ers almost daily falling sacrifices 


‘othe unhealthiness of the climate, 
aud to despondency of mind, it is 
“tprising that his own firmness re- 
mained unshaken ; and that he him- 


self should have survived several 
attacks of fever with which he was 
afflicted. A memorandum, made 
on the day following his recovery 
from a severe illness, will show the 
character of the man, and his ar- 
dour in the enterprise which he con- 
ducted : ; 

“ Friday, August 17th, 1792. The 
three days preceding this, I have 
not been out of my bed. On the 
14th, I was very ill, but not sup- 
posed to be in immediate danger ; 
from the morning of the I5th, I 
grew gradually worse, till about 
eight in the evening, when my re- 
covery was absolutely despaired of, 

‘« [ am aware that I shall be ace 
cused of consummate vanity, for 
what I am now about to write: be 
it so, for 1 allow that even to the 
last moment of my_ recollection, 
when I absolutely thought that I 
was no longer for this world; when 
I was actually deprived of my speech, 
but not of my senses, I felt great 
consolation in what I heard every 
one say of me; for as no one con 
ceived that I] was sensible, or could 
possibly live an hour longer, they 
probably spoke only their real sen- 
timents., 

‘‘ The people had crouded about 
the cabin-door all day, inquiring 
after my health, and showed great 
anxiety for my recovery. As the 
front of the cabin, from one side of 
the ship to the other, was one con- 
tinued window, I could hear every 
thing that was said, but could not 
be seen, on account of a canvass 
screen round that part where my cot 
hong. Rader! if this should ever 
be seen by other eyes than my own,* 


—— 





* Mr. Beaver had not originally intend- 
ed to publish his journal, but in the latter 
part of the summer of 1802, public atten- 
tion was turned towards Africa, and the 
under secretary of state requested Mr» 
Beaver’s opinion on the best mode of 
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call me vain if you please, for I do 
assure you that I was exceedingly 
so, when I heard every individual 
speaking only my praise; the breath 
of slander itself could not accuse 
me of any one thing which I wished 
not the world to know: every one 
said, that I had killed myself by 
my exertions for their good; that 
ubddriog and exposing myself so 
much as | had done, no constitutioa 
could stand; that now they must go 
home, for, as they had lost me, 
there was no one left who could 
take care of them. 

« Between seven and eight in the 
evening, I could no longer articu- 
late, but was seized with a rattling 
in my throat, which I conceived to 
Le a symptom of my no very distant 
dissolution. 

“7 can with truth aver, that if, 
in these moments, I had the least 
wish to live, it was to preserve this 
colony. Death! if thou never comest 
clothed in greater terrors, I shall 
ne’er be afraid to meet thee; for 
the happiest moments of my exist- 
ence were those, when I expected 
to cease to be. May my future life 
be such, as to enable me always to 
meet thee thus! 


« About nine, I fell into a dose; . 


and did not awake until late next 
morning, the 16th, when I was out 
of danger; and am this day well 
enough to sit up a little.” 

Immediately after the arrival of 
the culonists at Bulama, Mr. Beaver 
commenced his labours, by clear- 
ing the ground for the erection of 
a block-house, 

“ Wednesday, August 22d. Know- 
ing the indolence of most of the 
colonists, and at the same time con- 
vinced of their interested disposi- 





opening a communication with, and of ex- 
ploring the interior ; the consequence was 
anes of the African Memor- 





tions, for they have no idea of doin 
any one thing, unless the w hole good 
promised by it centres in SELP, | 
think the only, or at any rate the 
surest and readiest, way to 4 
covering, or a house, for every indi. 
vidual, is by making every individ. 
ual interested in the same buildin 

And asa _ block house is absolute 
necessary for our defence, I think jt 
best to make the same building ap. 
swer the double purpose of defence 
and dwelling. By these means, too, 
I shall have every one under m 

own eye; and, being collected jp 
one body, we shall, of course, be 
much stronger than if separated, 
I therefore intend to allot a single 
house, all of equal dimensions, to 
each subscriber, and one of another 
class of houses, also of equal dimen. 
sions, to each married labourer, the 
single ones to occupy them by fours, 
and these houses shall be drawn for 
by lot, that no one may complain 
of preference of situation, &c. But 
to encourage the industrious, those 
who work most shall have their 
houses covered first. 

“ Was I, instead of building this 
block-house, to suffer every man to 
btrild a house for himself, the incoa- 
veniences would be many. For ie- 
stance, should he chuse an improper 
place, I cannot interfere, Ifit isan 
unhealthy spot, he will say, 1 am 
to inhabit it, and not you; if too 
distant, and I cannot protect bim, 
he runs the risk, and not me; if the 
house he is building be too small 
and too weak, he, only, will have 
thrown away his time in erectiog 
it, the inconvenience will be his, 
aud not mise; if the house be (0 
large and too strong, some time will 
have been thrown away, he will 
have lost that time, and not me; 
should he work but little, aud Ite 
proach him with idleness, he # 
say, if my house is oot finished in 
due time, I may be exposed to 
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inclemency of the weather, but not 
you; thus should [for ever be an- 
wwered, were I ever to interfere with 
the building of their private houses. 
One man would be building a draw- 
ing-room, while a mutch _better 
would be content with a kitchen. 
if it be pbjected that these people 
will not act so ridiculously, that they 
will see the necessity of building 
and living close together for their 
mutual defence, and that they will 
acrifice umany little conveniences 
fur the pustic Goop, I answer to 
the former, that I have seen them, 
if possible, act more ridicuously ; 
the latter they none of them compre- 
hend.” 

To relieve the colonists in their 
severe labour, and to supply the de- 
ficiences occasioned by the ravages 
of mortality, Mr. Beaver hired Gru- 
metas, or native African servants 3 
who were very useful in burning the 
wood, in clearing and inclosing the 
ground intended to be planted, and 
in erecting the block- house. 

A strong constitution, with a mind 
not easily depressed, nor easily di- 
verted from its purpose, had enabled 
Mr. Beaver to make exertions to 
which every individual was not 
equal, It required an intrepidity 
aod firmness of character to keep the 
major part of the colonists within 
the bounds of decency and decoram. 
Many were dissipated, vicious cha- 
racters, and some of them most in- 
famous. A Memorandum, dated 
December 18th, 1792, inserted on 
his recovering from a subsequent 
fever, will display his uncomfortable 
situation. : 

“Continue to get better. A fine 

efromthe NE. Peter and my 
man continue at work; but what is 
their work to what we have to do? 
ltislike a drop of water compared 
*th the ocean. Peter is weak, and 
ason is not very strong. Died, 


td was buried, Jokeph Riches. 


Myself well enough to walk about a 
little; the N.E. wind continued to 
blow fresh all day, the thermometer 
in the morning was 72, and has not 
risen higher than 77; in short, it has 
been the coolest and pleasantest day 
that I have yet experienced on the 
island. Its bracing coolness has al- 
most cured me, who have been from 
day-light till dark exposed to it, while 
our indolent sick have been pent up 
all day in their eating house, which 
has scarcely been cleaned since they 
came on shore, rather than exert 
themselves so much as to go into this 
renovating air. In the evening, when 
we leave off work, Peter goes on 
board the cutter; and my man and 
myself remain to defend the block- 
house! ’tis well we are not attacked, 
Since the departure of Hankey, I 
have had no one to speak to, no con-~ 
versation. I do not think it safe to 
show lights, and therefore cannot 
read in the evening: indeed, my 
head at present could not bear it; so 
that after we leave off work, I sit a- 
bout two hours alone in the dark, in 
sullen deliberation on what we are 
to do on the morrow, and then go to 
bed. How different this, from the 
life J] have been accustomed to! 
«Siace the first of this month, of 
19 men, 4 women, and 5 children, 
we have buried 9 men, 3 women, 
and 1 child, which is, except one, 
half of the whole colony. It is me- 
lancholy, no doubt, but many have 
absolutely died through fear. More 
courage, aud greater exertions, I 
firmly believe, would bave saved 
many of them; but a lowness of 
spirits, a general despondency, seems 
to possess every body. When taken 
ill, they lie down and say that they 
know they shall die; and, what is 
very 1emarkable, I bave never yet 
known one to recover, after having 
in such a manner given himself up. 
Much of the mortality may be at- 
tributed to the uncommon depression 
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of spirits, which our situation pro- 
duced on the minds of the colonists ; 
and I verily believe, that I should 
have died too, if I had ever suffered 
my mind to be so subdued.” 

The neighbouring tribes of natives 
frequently visited the Bulama set- 
tlement. The Bijugas were very fe- 
rocious, and had it not been for a 
belief that Mr. Beaver possessed in 
an uncommon degree a power, which 
they ascribe to all white men, of per- 
forming miracles, the lives of the 
colonists would have been in immi- 
nent danger. 

“ Monday, March 24, 1793. In 
the evening, at the request of Bell- 
chore,* we fired several six pound 
shot in various directions, to the 
great admiration of the Byugas, par- 
ticularly one, which I had told 
them, before it wes fired, should 
ceme out of the water four or 
five times. It did so in fact seven 
times; and they all exclaimed, clap- 

ing their hands, “all white man 
witch ;” this, simple as it appears to 
us, they could by no means compre- 
hend, and thought that nothing 
short of withcraft could possibly 
foresee that a shot fired into the wa- 
ter should come out of it again four 
or five times. Another shot, they 
were told, should go through a tree, 
distant I suppose not mere than 200 
yards. It went through its centre, 
and they were all astonishment; 
but what seemed to stupify them 
with wonder, was the accidental 
circumstance of my sitting upon one 
of these six:pounders while it was 
fired. 

“ | amused Bellchore and his peo- 
ple, as well as myself, in showing 
them many things which rivetied 
their faith in. my magic power, and 
which they at last believed to be un- 
limited. 





—— — 


* The king of the Bijugas. 


; ‘dl made them remark the north 
point of my circumferenter, and 
then desiring them to turn it sever) 
times round, or put it in any other 
position, observe that they tad no: 
the power of moving that point, be. 
cause I had ordered it to remais 
where it was. They saw that jy 
was so, and could not comprehend 
why it was, unless by my power, 
fixed to that point. The bubble jg 
the spirit-level of my theodolite, they 
thought alive ; and the distinetness 
with which they viewed distant ob. 
jects, through a good telescope, en. 
creased their belief in my magic, 
But there was one thing vet to show 
them, which would fully convince 
them that nothing was to me im. 
possible. It was near noon, and] 
was regulating my watch by thesun. 
The watch had for some time 
taken up their attention, which the 
thought, as well as the spirit level 
was alive ; particularly atier (for at 
first they would not believe that the 
minute hand had motion, whieh is 
too slow to be readily perceived by 
the eye,) I had made ove of them 
hold a pin five minutes before the 
.minute-hand, and then explained to 
him, that in a certain time that band 
would go to the pin, and then pass 
it ; for instance, whilst another 
walked to a certain tree, and buck 
again. ‘This they all perceived; 
but wonderful as it was to them, % 
ceased instantly, as well as every 
thing else, to occupy any of their 
attention, when I played off my last 
trick. With my quadrant I brought 
the sun down upon the top of the 
block house, and then desired Bell- 
chore to look at it, which he did, 
and then, one after another, all bis 
people; when, placing one of bis 
men before me, I told him that 
would put the sun upon his 
The poor Bijuga at first was very 
much frightened, and unwilling 
stand where I desired bim ; but 
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repeated assurances thatno barm 
should come to him, he consented, 
and I shewed to his astonished coun- 
yymen the sun upon his head. 

«Iq the evening Bellchore left me. 
He bad been much struck with the 
greogth and magnitede of our build- 
ing, ang will never hereafler, {am 
confident, attempt any thing agamst 
us. Besides, what can he expect to 
achieve against a man who can sit 
upon a cannon “ against which there 
is no gris-gris”* while it is fired ; 
and can put the sun upon another 
man’s head ? 

« May 10¢k. Forsometime pasta won- 

deriul stupidity seems to have possess- 
ed all the colonists, except Mr. Scott. 
Whether it arises from sickness, or 
from fear, or from both, I cannot tell; 
but the fact is evident; their minds, 
if ever they had any, are annihilat- 
ed, Itis very strange, but not the 
less true, that the memory of every 
iudividual, Mr, Scott excepted, 1s 
exceedingly impaired, in some to 
eh a cegree as to reuder them al- 
most ideots, 

“Sunday, 12:h. Read prayers. 
Served fowls to the colonists. In the 
evening exercised great guos, and 
small arms ; and played the conjur- 
orto my Biatara friends + 
- While Mr Beaver wasthus employ- 
ed at Bulama, the war broke out be- 
tween Enviand and France, and he 
received a summons to attend bis du- 
lyasa lieutenant in the navy. His 
leelings on this occasion will be best 


eS ee ee ee ee => ~~» 


lg ae a me at 








* Sentences of the Koran neatly sewed 
up in leather, or cloth, and attached to the 
neck, arms, wrist, or ancles of. the people, 
who firmly believe in che eflicacy of their 
tue. li, by good fortune, any one 
Wearing these charms should accidentally 
escape any misfortune or evil, which seem- 
ed almost inevitable, it would be attribut- 
ed to the virtue of his gris-gtis. 

t The Bisfara nation are mueh more 
Peaceable than the Bijuga. 

BELFAST MAG. NO, LXYII, 


understood by extracting from his 
Memoranda the answer he returned 
to Sir Philip Stepbens, then Seqre- 
tary tothe Admiralty. 


“ Wednesday, July 24th, Wea- 


ther variable. Employment. and 
sick as before. Wrote tothe trus- 
tees, Although no earthly Consi- 


deration would have induced me ‘to 
have placed myself in my. present 
situation, could [ have foreseen, on 
our leaving England, that we were 
so near a war, or even that there was 
a distant prubsbility of one; yet, 
being here, 1 cannot leave it. Had, 
I say, war been foreseen, 1 had ne- 
ver been here ; and although [I have 
every thing to exXpect—promotion, 
wealth, honour—by immediately 
joining my profession; nay, though 
by the condition of my leawe of al- 
sence by the Admiralty, 1 am 
obliged to doso within six months 
afier being so required by the Ga- 
zette, which time is now elapsed, 
yet lL caunotdon.* How carl go? 
ili [take every beady with me I aban. 
don the colony when there is no ne- 
cessity for so doing ; I deceive those 
who placed themselves ander my care; 
L betray the subscribers at homes [ 
betray the interests of humawity, 
It is true | am under no written @b- 
ligation; lrecewe nopay ; lreceive 
no support; I have no master; true ; 
but | ieel that I ougtnt tostay, and 
therefore, be the consequences what 
they may, bere will I. remain. 
Should | ge, and Jeave the colonists, 
they would all be killed; they could 
not exist without me, Should J pot 
in that case, besides desertion, be 
guilty of murder? What do 1 get 
by remaining here? Nothing. Yes, 


=e Osher es eter 





« * My half-pay was consequently stop- 
ped, not for the time that I-wasin Africa 
only, but for the six months preceding, 
which I have never since received.” 
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Ido; the satisfaction of feeling that 
Tact as] oughttodo. I have there- 
fore written to the Admiralty the fol- 
lowing letter: 


* Island of Bulama, July 24th, 1793. 
“Sir, 

“| have to request that you will be 
pleased to inform their Lordships, 
that, by a vessel which arrived here 
on the 22d inst., [ was informed that 
all balf-pay officers have been order- 
ed, through the medium of the Ga- 
zette, to return to England : also to 
inform them that I have here the 
direction of a small colony, whose 
very existence depends upon my 
presence. If I disobey their Lord- 
ship’s orders in the Gazette, I know 
that Iam liable to lose my commis- 
sion; and if I obey st, I never desero- 
ed one, 

“T hope their Lordships will ob- 
serve the peculiar difficulty of mv 
situation, and give me credit when I 
aver that the King bas not an officer 
more attached to him, his country, 
and constitution, than myself; that 
it. is with the greatest regret I fd 
myself obliged to be absent from 
the fleet in the time of war; and 
that I shal] embrace the first oppor- 
tunity of joining my profession, 

«“T have the honor to be Sir, 

“Your most obedient and very 
humble servant, 

« P, Beaver. 
“ To Philip Stephens, Esq.” 


Such situations as this are the tests 
of true greatness of character. That 
man in whom principle and duty 
outweigh the allurements of wealth 
and honour, becomes a beacon, whose 
light will guide many through the 
crooked paths of servility and hase- 
ness; and never was a light of this 
kind more vivid than that which was 
reflected from the bosom of Captain 
Beaver. 

A curious trait of the human mind 





is exhibited in the fear and d 
dency which seized the minds of 
the colonists when the 
alarmed lest they should NOt sur. 
vive to visit their native Coun 
try. 

“ Friday, Oct. 11th, 1793. Tt hay 
before been observed that sicknes, 
fear, and despondency, have had 
strange eflects upon the minds of 
the colonists: indeed they are » 
this moment, every one of them, 
almost ideots; their mental facultig 
seem entirely worn out; loss of me 
mory, or difficulty of recollection, 
with which they are all more or les 
affected, I have been accustomed 
think they had in sume degree really 
feigned ; and had attributed to in 
dolence, in a great measure, their 
frequent omission of doing thing 
which they had been ordered to do, 
and which was always excused by 
“T really forgot, Sir;” but to-day 
T have had two remarkable instances 
of the total failure of memory in Mr, 
Hood and Peter Hayles. The foe 
mer thought he was well enough t 
do a little work, and begged I would 
give bim something todo. I accord 
ingly lined a post for him to square, 
part of which he did square, and 
then eat bis dinner; went to work 
again on the post, left off, lay dowa 
and took a nap, awoke and came i 
to the square about an hour after. 
wards, that js, about five o’clock. | 
I asked him how he proceeded with 
the post, and if he felt himself at 
all fatigued ? He asked what post’ 
“The post I lined for you to v, 
in the morning,” I replied. “ ds 
not recollect your lining any pos 
said he. “ Whothen lived the pos 
that you have been iyo 
day?” Iasked. “I have mot 
squaring any post to-day, Was u 
reply. “Why, what bave you beet 
working at then?” J asked. “Ln 
not been at avy work to-day, ™ 
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the answer. I took this man to the 

t where he bad sjuared it, and 
yet could not convince him that it 
had been done by him this very day: 
he remembered nothing at all of the 
matter. This seems almost incre- 
dible, but it is every word true; and 
Jam thorougtly convinced, that the 
want of recollection was not feigned, 
for Mr. Hood is a man of veracity, 
and a good, quiet, barding-working 
man, always willing to do whatever 
is in his power. / 

«The other instance was in Peter 
Hayles. A new canoe, just finished, 
stopped here in her way from the 
Rio Grande to Bissao. 1 thought it 
was the largest [ bad seen in this 
country, and therefore after dinner 
gave Peter Hayles my rule, and de- 
sired him to go down on the beach 
and measure this beat, that is, to 
bring to me its length, breadth, and 
depth. He left me about three 
o'clock, and had to walk about three 
minutes to the‘boat. I saw nothing 
of him again till near sun-set: he 
had been wandering along the beach 
allthat time, his mind totally unoc- 
cupied, “ Well, Peter, where are 
the dimensjons of the boat, and-why 
did you not bring them to me soon- 
er?” said I. “ What boat, Sir? 
what dimensions ?” said he. “The 
canoe that I sent you down to mea- 
wre,” I replied. You never sent 
me to measure any canoe,” he an- 
swered. “ What, have you then not 
measured the canoe ?” I asked. 
“No,” was the answer. “ For what 
purpose, then, did IT give you my 
rule?” “You never gave, me an 
tule, Sir.” « Feel in your pocket, 
sid 1, The rule was there, but 
Hayles had no idea how it came 
there, nor the most distant recollec- 
tion of my having given it to him. 

“T fear that what I ‘have written 
will not be believed; for even to me 
t appears incredible; it is, never- 
Weless, every word true. How is it 
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to be accounted for? I have had 
sickness as well as others, more bo- 
dily exertion than any other: indi- 
vidual, and more mental ‘exertion 
than allof them put together; and 
yet I am the only person in the co- 
lony whose memory is totally unim- 
paired. It is true, I have never 
been afraid, while every other per- 
sou has lived in fear and trembling 
for these last eleven months. Whe- 
ther or not fear can produce such 
effécts, I shall leave to the physi- 
cian and to the philosopher to deter- 
mine. The fact is as I state it. ' 

« Before the boy Hodgekinson 
left me, he has frequently, when 
sent with a message across the square, 
returned more than once to ask what 
he was sent for, incapable of retain- 
ing what had been committed to 
his memory for that short distance, 

“ November 21st, 1793. An ine 
stance occurred to-day, of imbeci- 
lity of mind, in one of the colonists, 
that, accustomed as I have been to 
ubserve repeated proofs of it in them 
all, perfectly astonished me. We 
have many half, and quarter, mi- 
nute sand ylasses, by which to heave 
the log, for the purpose of keeping 
the vessel’s way, and ascertaining 
its position. Most of these are da- 
maged by the rain, and will not ran, 
I was therefore obliged to open them, 
dry the sand, and, when replaced, 
ascertain the number of seconds that 
each would run. My watch bad 
no second-hand, neither had an 
other on the island, but TI thought 
this might be done by means of the 
vibration of a pendulum, which, 
when fixed, Dowlah was desired to 
count out loud, while 1 watebed the 
running of the sand. He weut on 
to eleven, and there stopped. I 
was surprised, but desired .him to 
begin again. [He again counted to. ele- 

ven, and stopped. f asked him why he 
did not go on? He sald’ he eould 
noe count apy farther. “ Try,’ said 
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said I; “ after eleven comes twelve, 
then thirteen, fourteen, and fifieen, 
which is as far as 1 want you to go, 
as it is only a quarter of a minute 
glass that Tam trying.” He began 
again, and ayain, but never could 
get. beyond eleven. Count then to 
ten, said I, and then begin at one, 
and count up again: this I could 
not get the idiot to do, he could not 
comprehend it, and all that I could 
get from him was, “ that he once, ia 
Scotland, got a little learning, but 
that he had forget it all 5 he 
did not know how it was, but so it 
was, that he had forgot it all again.” 
Incredible as this may appear, every 
person on the island can vouch for 
it, and I was obliged to get another 
person to countthe vibrations, This 
man is a Lascar, but has been, since 
his youth, in England.” 

At length, the number of settlers 
being reduced to six, of whom three 
wete ill, and one lame, Mr. Beaver 
was obliged to yield to their deter- 
mination to quit the island, after the 
block-house had been constructed, 
and nearly fifieen acres of ground 
were cleared and enclosed. 

The obstacles and the unforeseen 
difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter in his attempt to accomplish the 
plan of colonization, would have 
broke a spirit less enthusiastic, or 
less devoted to its object; but his are 
dour rose with Opposing circumstan- 
ces, and his mind was so fruitful in 
expedients, that be had almost al- 
ways a remedy at hand as soon as an 


Se 


[Feh, 


evil presented itself: all that agi 


human being could accomplish in his 


situation was done, 


by his valour and fortitude as the 
Governor of the colony, endeared 
himself to the few remaining inba. 
bitants, having buried sixty of hig 
companions with his own hands like 
Charles at Bender, he refused to quit 
his post until the last extremity; 
which measure be at length adopted, 
after a contest of two years, with the 
sorrows aud discontents of the cow 


After havi 


lonists, the attacks of the say 


and the deadly malignity of the ci. 


mate. 


On his departure from Bulama, he 
makes the followin 

“ Friday, Novem 
must contess that in going out of the 
harbour I feel a great reluctance a 
being obliged to abandon a. spo 
which I have certainly very much 
improved; and toseeall my exertions, 
my cafes and anxieties for the success. 
of this infant colony entirely thrown 
But, at the same time, I de 
feel an honest consciousness, that 
every thing that could be reasonably 
expected from me, has been done, 
to secure, though without success, 
its establishment.” 

Mr. Beaver arfived at Sierra Leone 
with a single companion of his mix 
fortunes, with whom he embarked 
for England, and arrived at Ply- 
mouth on the 17th of May, 1794, 
after an absence of little more than 


away. 


two years. 


gM 


(To be continued.) 


DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


GARRICK’S DIRECTIONS TO PREACHERS. first entered into orders, he procared 
W HEN Dr. Stonehouse, who was by his acquaintance with Garrick, 

one of the most correct and some valuable instructions in elocd 
eloquent preachers in the kingdom, tion, Being once engaged to tes 
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ayers and to preach in a church in 
loo, he prevailed upon Garrick 
to go with him. After the service, 
the British Roscius asked the Doctor 
what particular business he had to 
do when the duty was over? 
« None?’ sand the Doctor. = [ 
thought you had,”’ replied Gar- 


k on seeing you enter the read- 
’ . 


ric 4 


ing-desk in such a hurry. Notting,’ 
added he, ‘can be more indecent, 
than to see a clergyman set about 
gered business, as if he were a 
tradesman; anf to go into the church, 
x if he wanted to get out of tt as 
soon as possible.” He next asked 
the. Doctor, “ What books he had 
on the desk betore him?” Only 
the Bible and prayer book” | 
the Bible and prayer-book,”” replied 
Gurtick, “ why you tossed them 
backwards and forwards, aad turned 
the leaves as carelessly, as if they 
were those of a day-book and le- 
gen” The Doctor was wise enough 
to see the force of these observations, 
ad in fature be avoided the faults 
they were designed to reprove, 


MODESTY OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


Sir Isaac Newton said a little be- 
fore his death, “ I-de not know what 
tmay appear to the world;) but to 
myself } seen to have been only like 
a boy, playing on the sea-stire, 
aod diverting myself, in now and 
then finding a, smoother pebble,, or a 
prettier shell, than ordinary,. whilst 
ie. great of@an of truth lay all ua- 
discovered before me.” 


TULIP MANIA... 

| In the years 1634-5-6 and 7, dur- 
ing which the Dutch carried on their 
‘travagant trade in Tulips, the peo- 
Pieuf all sorts, from the greatest to 
he: Meanest, neglected ail manner 
o business and mianafactiire; acd 
wid their utensils, Sc. to engate in’ 
te tulip trade, Accordingly, in 
Moe Uys, 
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The Viceroy sold for.........4.250 
Admiral Liefkins............... 440: 
Admiral Van Eyk.....-scesseres 160 
Graihoer. vcicnrccecanecsédsocdesdss 148 
a 


Semper AugZustussecssercerseree 550 


In 1637, a collection of tulips of 
Wouter Brockholsmenster, was sold 
by his executors for £.9000 

A fine Spanish cabinet, valued 
at £.1000, andl £ 300 besides, were 
given fora Semper Augustus. Ane 
other gentleman sold three Semper 
Augustuses for £.1000 each. 

The same gentleman was offered 
for bis flower-garden, £1500 as 
veaf, for seven years, and every 
thing to be left as found, only. re- 
serving the increase daring that time 
for the money, 

Oue gentleman got in the: space of 
four months 2 GOO, 

April, 1637, by an order of the 
State, a great check was put to the’ 
tulip trade by invalidating their cone 
tracts; so that a root was then sold 
for £.5, which a few weeks belore 
sold for € 500. 

It is related by a curious gentle. 
man, that be had remarked that in 
one.city in Holland, in the space of 
three years, they had traded for a 
million sterling in tulips, 


TULIPOMAN TIA, 

The name given to a kind of 
gambling traffic in Tolip roots, which 
prevailed iu Holland and’ the Nee 
therlands, during patt of the seven- 
teenth century. Iv was carried ow 
to such an enormous extent, that 
one root has been sold for 4600 flor- 
ins; togéettier with a new carriage, 
two grey horses, and complete har- 
ness. The tulips, however, were 
seldom delivered, A nobleman be- 
spoke of a merchant a. tulip roet, 
to be delivered in six months, at the 
price of 1000 florins, During these 
six months, the price of that species 
of tulip must have risen or fallen, or 
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remained as it was. But, instead of 
demanding his tulip thea, he paid 
or received. the difference of price. 
This ‘singular species of gaming 
could, from its nature, only go to 
limited extent. The value of tulip 
roots began to fall. The seilers 











[ Feb, 


were then anxious to deliver the 
roots in natura, but the buyers 
would not receive them. The cog. 
sequence was, that tulips very speed. 
ily fell to their intrinsic value, ang 
the gambling was at an end. 


{ Encyclopadia Perthensis,) 


hatin nitinol tatiana inthe | 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ema ne 


WRITTEN AFTER READING “ PAD- 
PY's SHAKE OF THE HAND,” IN 
THE MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. 


True, Paddy is generous, candid, and 


kind 4 

His hand he extends, nor withholds he his 
heart ; 

The seeds of each virtue are sown in his 
minod, 

And with life, before honour, he'd will- 
ingly part: 

Affection’s warm throb ever hallows his 
breast, 

Unsuspicious his nature, and fearless of 
wrong ; 

With feeling, good sense, and humanity 
bless’d, 


His heart it is valiant, his arm it is strong. * 


To paint him, by Nature, thus lib’rally 
grac’d, 

How pleasing the task to the fond partial 
muse ; 

But, alas! if the colouring to truth would 
be chaste, 

Some blots o’er the portrait she now must 
diffuse : 

Pat’s hand it is open, his heart it is free, 

A stranger, a foreigner, both may com- 
mand, 

But, Oh! to a brother, should creeds dis- 
agree, 

Hard, hard, is that heart, and fast clench’d 
is that hand! 


Oh, Bigotry! cold-blooded fiend of the 
earth, 

Engender’d by ignorance, nurtur’d by 
pride, 





But for thee, and the ills to which thoy 
giv’st birth, 

Otr country might yet stem oppression’s 
high tide: 

Alas! how defaced both in worth andig 
name ! 

A cipher she stands in the eyes of man 
kind ; 

While Britain bestrides the whole earth 
with her fame, 

Poor Erin, o’erwhelm’d, not 2 footing can 
find ! 


Oh, Orangemen! Oh, Greenmen! of this 
pleasant isle, 

What blessings were yours, would ye bliss 
understand ; 

Let brotherly love in your bosoms but 
smile, 

Let prejudice die, give each other your 
hand— 

No blot on your portrait the muse then 
shall view, 

Magnanimous, noble, the pride of her 
song ; 

No tyrant shall browbeat, no foe shall sub- 
due, 

While your hearts remain valiant, your 
arms remain strong. 

Mammatis. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin 





Ir the following lines should mett y 
approbation, I weuld be under an 
tion to you to insert them, R. Dou 
was a very intimate acquaintance of mine, 
and a man who was truly great, but, ala! 
too like myself, poor. Too often are 


the good parts passed over of a poor mas, 


, 
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that would be blazoned to the Heavens in 
the rich. But that is not the case with 
r independent Magazine, as I have 


with respect to myself, 
found P ni 


on A RESPECTABLE LINEN WEAVER, 
WHO DIED IN THE PARISH OF 
BARLYNURE, ON THE IsT DAY 
or AuGusT, 1813. 


« Pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego, 
All earth-born cares are wrong; 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
GOLDSMITH, 


My Harp! resume thy plaintive tone, 
Thy dirge pour on the plaintive ear, 
Bid kindred souls with thee to mourn, 
And drain from pity’s eye the tear. 
Oh! Dortars, o’er thy fate severe 
Remembering friendship long shall weep ; 
But why thus mourn ? thy sorrows are 
All sunk in soft oblivion’s sleep. 


No more thou to disease art chain’d; 
No more thou'lt stem afflliction’s tide ; 
Thy peaceful haven thou hast gain’d, 
And now life’s thundering storms subside, 
Thee, godlike Virtue deign’d to guide, 
Thro’ all thy rugged paths obscure, 
And bade thee scorn ignoble pride, 
And form’d thee honest, great, and poor. 


Ennobling independence smil’d, 
To see thy soul tun’d by her charms ; 
And, tho’from fortune far exil’d, 
Embrac’d thee in her daring arms. 
And while each social passion warms, 
Would Fame oblivion’s veil remove, 
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She’d tell how woe’s pernicious storms 
The more increas’d thy nuptial love. 


What tho’ nomore by friendsthour’t view'd, 
While mouldering in the dismal drear, 
Reflection o’er thee long shall brood, 
And from the bosom draw a tear, 
Ev’n conscious ! ruth bids me declare, 
Ere | my humble lay conclude, 
That thou wert Virtue’s friend sincere, 
Who kept the course herself pursu’d, 


A VERY LEARNED PARAPHRASE ON 
THE FIRST AND SECOND VERSES 
OF THE XXIII. CHAPTER OF 80- 
LOMON’S PROVERBS. INTENDED 
FOR THE USE OF YOUNG DIVINBS. 


Ir you should chance to dine with ‘squires, 
Or knights who represent our shires, 
Or with the rulers of the nation, 

All “ honourable men” of station ; 
Before you touch the tempting meat, 
Consider well what’s on your plate: 
For oft you'll see a gobbling glutton, 
Devour at once a leg of mutton, 

And cram into his gulping gullet, 

A leg, a wing, and breast ef pullet ; 
With watering mouth gape at each dish, 
Now eating fowl, now eating fish, 
Praising the dinner o’er and o'er, 

Fat as he ne’er had ate before. 

But, hark! if you are one of these, 
And if your stomach’s ill to please; 

If you incline to fill your maw, 

And fix on every dish your claw, 
Rather than gratify this passion, 

Or much indulge this fav’rite fashion, 
Attentively this precept note, 

“ Take up your knife, and cut your throat !” 
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Specification of the Patent granted to John Clark, 
of Bridgewater, in the County of Somerset, 
Upholsterer, %'e.; for a new methed of ten- 
atructing beds, pillows, hammocks, and cushe 
tens, 


Dated July 14, 1813, 


THE said John Clark, do hereby de- 
*, Clare, that the nature of my said inven- 
Yon, aid the manner in which the same 


is to be performed, are ascertained, and 
particularly described as follows ; that is te 
say: Firstly, Ido render the case of the 
bed, pillow, hammock, or cushion, im- 
pervious to air. Secondly,!I do strengthen 
the said case, by inclosing it in another 
case, which said external case need not be 
impervious to air. Thirdly, I do fill the 
aforesaid internal case with common atmos- 
pheric air, instead of down or feathers, &c. 
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Posrthly, Ido insert the air into the said 
case through an aperture or tube, by means 
of an air-pump, or any gather suitable in- 
strument, and I do prevent the air from 
returning by means of aa air-tight stop- 
cock or valve. 

There may be numerous methods of 
rendering the aforesaid internal case im- 
pervious to air, either by constructing it 
of such suitable substance or substances, 
as are of themselves air-proof, or ather- 
wise by covering it with any composition, 
which is, when dry, elastic, pliable, and 
impervious to air, But the method which 
I have hitherto preferred and adopted, is 
described as follows. 

The said internal case being made in 
the usual manner, with tyke, or other 
suitable materia!, is rendered impervious 
to.air in the followiog manner. 

To one ounce of caoutchouc, (usually 
called elasticegum, or Indian rubber,) cut 
in small pieces, add eight ounces of spirit 
of turpentine ; let ic stand for two or 
three days, or uatil the caoutchouc be con- 
siderably distended, and almost in a state 
ef solution; then throw it into an open 
furnace containing seventy Quaces of lin- 
seed oil, and boil it slowly for several 
hours, stirring it frequently, yatil the com- 
position becomes of a thick glutinous con- 
sistency by the evaporation of the oil, then 
Jet it cool, and filter through a fine cloth; 
care must be takeo to prevent iis Coming 
in contact with the fire, therefore the fur- 
nace should be surrounded with. bsick- 
work, and sheltered from the weather, and 
over it there should be a tunnel to.carry 
off the steam. 

When this composition is. used it must 
be made rather warm, and the said inter- 
nal case of bed, pillow, hammock, or cush- 
ion must be immersed in it, until complete- 
ly saturated therewith ; it must then be 
extended by cords and loops attached to us 
corners,and exposed toacurrent.of airin a 
shady place, and sheltered from the weather, 
turning it frequently to prevent the com- 
position from draining off until dry ; ano- 
ther coveriag of the composition must 
then be added by means of a flat hair 
brush; when in this state, a circular aper- 
ture about one inch diameter must be 
made in any convenient part of the case, 
and some of the comporition poured in to 
cover it imternally as well as externally, 
the circular aperture must then be closed 
by adapting thereza, and securely fasten- 
ing on by means of screws, ligatures, or 
by any other method, a short metallic 


tube, furnished with an air-ti 

cock or yalve, through which St Bap. 
of an ajr-pump or other suitable a 
as much air must be inserted as wil ae 
case, whereby it will be rendered m, 
commodious for receiving the sy 
coverings of the composition, one 
another as they dry, in laying on whi 
great care must be taken at the 5 and 
to cover the whole smoothly and uniform 
ly, until the case be peste air-tight 

This composition drys dowly bur ; 
when dry, extremely pliable, and 4 ay 
tic, that if the cloth be folded in 
corners, it will not crack or peel off 

If two apertures be made itt the gid 
case, and a tube furnished with a yaly 
or stop-cock, as before described, be » 
dapted to each, a currerit of air may be 
made to pass throt{zh the case, which wij 
aceelerate the drying of the interaal cp. 
position. 

When the case is quite dry, it must 
washed in clear water, wherein if any air 
bubbles arise from the case, they will ia. 
dicate the exact place of a leak or leaks, 
which, being marked, the case must he 
dried from the water, and re-touchéd with 
the composition, until no such air-bubbles 
arise from any part of the case, whea filed 
with air and immersed in water, 

The case may afterward be gilt, by hiy- 
ing the sheets of leaf-gold on it, and prem 
ing them down, which renders it more 
durable and impermeable. 

The external case may be. made of 7 
or velyet, or any other suitable ma 
and must be made rather smaller thao 
internal case, otherwise it will allow 
be too much distended when filled wih 
air, 

The air-pumps, together with all: the 

which .may be used for filing 
or exhausting the beds, may be enclowd 
under the bedsteads, and should u 
nicate with cords and tassels, or 
placed commodiously within reach. 

OBSERVATIONS BY THE PATENTE® 

The principal advantage resulting {rom 
the foregoing method of construct, 
comprising elasticity, lightness, porn 
lity, buoyancy, &c.y are enu a 
foliows : 

Beds and Pillows, Se.» , 

1. Their superior degree of glagiciy 
affording the most renovating and @ 
repose, either in this or in the wae 
climates. 

Qib may, when requires be char 
of softness, 


ed from the greatest degree 
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hardness of a mattress, by moving the 
e of the air-pump, which is placed 
commodiously within reach ; or they may 
he rendered soft to any required degree, 
by the exhausting-pump also within reach, 

"3. They may at any time be rendered 

fectly fresh and cool, by merely chang- 
wg the air by the alternate use of the air- 

pr this may be effected in a few mi- 
nutes, without the person sleeping on the 
beds being moved, hence their great acl- 
yantage to invalids, and their generally 
refreshing and salubrious effects. 

To the colonies and plantations ia the 
West ladies, or where warmth of climate 
prevails, they present numerous advan- 
tages from the facility with which they 
arerendered cool, or to the coldest cli- 
mates from their warmth, air being one 
ef the best non-conductors of heat. 

The air-pumps, together with all the 

chinery for filling aud exhausting the 
Aes being inclosed under the bedsteads, 
aad cummunicating with cords and tassels 
{resembling bell-pulls,) suspended imme- 
diately above the pillows, any alteratiog 
in the state or temperature of the beds, 
is thus easily effected, and at any time 
required. 

4. On the general principle of fluids 
mainiaiping a uniform level, they are noc 
wbject co be sloping on one side; nor 
are they subject to those hard clumps or 
knots which feathers or down gradually 
acquire in the course of a few years, and 
thereby occasion the troublesome. process 
of taking out the feathers, and fresh mak- 

Sag them up. . 

5, The impossibility of their ever get- 
ting damp, the internal case being imper- 
meable to moisture, 

6. They require no making up, as hy 
their elasticity they rise immediately when 
left, aad are then in the state of other beds 
aier being shaken and made up; the coun- 
terpane, &c, being returned as usual, 
Hence they oceasion no dust or film in the . 
roms or on the furniture, which is always 
the case where feather down beds are 
used, 

7. Their extreme lightness, the largest 
weighing only a few ounces. 

$. Their portability, being easily fold- 
td or rolled up, after being previously ex- 
heusied ; hence their great advantage to 
Wayeliers, 

9. For medical purposes they may be 

with air at apy required temperature, 
wah water, steam, or other Ayids, ei- 
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ther wet or dry, elastic or nonselastic; to 
which the case is equally impermeable. 

Seamen's hamnocks will be light, port. 
able and byuyaut, and in case of ship- 
wreck, could be used as life-preserv- 
ers, 

Cushions, pads, and carriage-linings 
will be eligible and cammodious trom their 
lightness and elasticity. : 

Prusters’ balls for heating the types are 
commonly made of leather, apd stuffed 
with wool, which soon becomes saturated 
with mois:ure from the ink, which makes 
them incvaveniently heavy; but on the 
present construction they will be ligh 
and may be rendered elastic to avy require 
ed degree, by means of a tube in the tal 
die, furnished with an air tight stop-cork, 
&ec,, as before described. 


bao | 


Observations on the method of producing new 
and earty fruit; by Thomas Andrew Kniyht, 
Esq. F.RS. Se. 


(From the Transactions of the Horticul, 
tural Society of London,) 


Nature has given to man the means of 
acquiring those things which constitute 
the comfarts and luxuries of civilized life, 
though not the things themselves; it hag 
placed the raw material within his reach ; 
but has left the preparation and unproves 
ment of it to his own skill and industry, 
Every plaut and avimal, adapted to hig 
service, is made susceptible of endlesg 
changes, and, as far as relates to his use, 
of almost end'gss improvement. Variation 
is the conggant attendant on cultivation, 
both in the animal and vegetable world ; 
and in each the offspring are constantly 
gcen, in a greater or less degree, to in- 
herit the character of the parents from 
which they spring. 

No experienced gardener can be igno- 
rant that every species of fruit acquires 
its greatest state of perfection in some pe- 
culiar goils and situations, aud yonder some 
s milur mode of culture; the selection of 
a proper soil and situation must therefore 
be the first object of the is ite ol pur- 
guit; aud nothing should be neglected 


which can add to the size, or ipsprove the 
flavour of the fruit from which it i¢ in- 
tended to propagate. Due attention to 
these points will ip almost all cases be 
fonnd to comprehend al! that is necessa 
to insure the inwroduction of new varigsi 

& : 
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of fruit, of equal merit with those from 
which they spring; but the improver, 
who has to adapt his productions to the 
cold and unsteady climate of Britain, has 
still many difficulties to contend with ; he 
has to combine hardiness, energy of cha- 
racter, and early maturity, with the im- 
eg of high cultivation. Nature 

as, however, in some measure, pointed 
out the path he is to pursue ; ahd, if it be 
followed with patience and industry, no 
obstacles will be found which may not be 
either removed or passed over, 

If two plants of the Vine, or other tree, 
‘of similar habits, or even if obtained from 
cuttings of the same tree, were placed to 
vegetate, during several successive seasons, 
ju very different climates; if the one 
were planted on the banks of the Rhine, 
and the other on those of the Nile, each 
would adapt its habits to the climate in 
which if were placed ; and if both were 
subsequently brought, in early spring, in- 
to a climate similar to that of Italy, the 
plant which had adapted its habits to the 
cold climate would instantly vegetate, 
whilst the other would remain perfectly 
torpid. Precisely the same thing oceurs 
in the hot-houses of this country, where a 
plant accustomed to the temperature of 
the open air will vegetate strongly in De- 
cember, whilst another plant of the same 
species, and sprung from a cutting of the 
same original stock, but habituated to the 
temperature of a stove, remains apparent- 
ly lifeless. It appears, therefore, that the 
powers of vegetable life, in plants habitu- 
ated to cold climates, are more easily 
brought into action, than in those of hct 
chmates; or, in other words, that the 
plants of cold climates are most excitable: 
and as every quality in plants become he- 
reditary, when the causes which first gave 
existence to those qualities continue to ope- 
rate, it follows, that their seedling offspring 
have a constant tendency to adapt their 
habits to any climate in which art or acci- 
dent places them. 

But the influence of climate on the ha- 
bits of plants, will depend Jess on the ag- 
gregate quantity of heat.in each climate, 
than or the distribution of it in the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. ‘The aggregate 
temperature of England, and of those 
parts of the Russian Empire, that are un- 
der the same. parallels of latitude, proba- 
bly does not differ very cansjderably ; 
but, in the” latter, the summers are ex- 
tremely hot, and the winters intensely 
eold ; and the changes of temperature be- 


| Feb, 


tween the different seasons are sudden 
violent. In the spring, great degrees 
heat suddenly operate on plants which haye 
been long exposed to intense cold, and jg 
which excitability has accumulated dur 
a long period of almost total inaction; 


and the progress of vegetation isin cons.’ 


quence extremely rapid. Inthe climateof 
England, the spring, on the contrary, ad. 
vances with slow and irregular steps, and 
only very moderate and slowly-increasi 
degrees of heat act on plants in which the 
powers of life have scarcely in any period 
of the preceding winter been totally inae 
tive. ‘Ihe Crab is a native of both coun 
tries, and has adapted alike its habits to 
both: the Siberian variety introduced in 
to the climate of England retains its ha 
bits, expands its leaves, blossoms on the 
first approach of spring, and vegetates 
strongly in the same temperature in which 
the native Crab scarcely shows sigos of 
life ; and its fruit acquires a degree of ma 
turity, even in the early part of an unfe 
vourable season, which our native Crabis 
rarely or never scen to attain. 

Similar causes are productive of similar 
effects‘on the habits of cultivated annual 
plants: but these appear most readily to 
acquire habits of maturity in warm cle 
mates ; for it is in the power of the cultie 
vator to commit his seeds to the earthat 
any season ; and the progress of the plants 
towards maturity will be most rapid where 
the climate and soil are most warm. 
the barley grown on sandy souls, in the 
warmest parts of England, is always 
found by the Scotch farmer, when intro- 
duced into his country, to ripen on his 
cold hills earlier than his crops of the 
same kind do when he uses the seeds of 
ptants which have passed through several 
successive generations in his colder dlie 
mate; and, in my own experience, I 
have found that the crops of wheat 0 
some very high and cold ground, which! 
cultivate, ripen much earlier when Io 
tain my sced-corn from a very warm die 
trict and gravelly soil, which lies a few 
miles distant, than when I employ 
seeds of the vicinity. 

The value, to the gardener, of an eam 
ly crop, has attracted his attention 0 
propagation and culture of the 
varieties of many species of our 

lants; but in the improvement of ther 

e is more often indebted to ‘mceident Hs 
to any plan of systematic culture; 
contents himself with merely 


propagating from the plant of the earl 
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habits, which accident throws in his way, 
without inquiring from what causes those 
habits have arisen, and few efforts have 
been made to bring into existence better 
varieties of those fruits which are not ge- 
perally propagated from seeds, and which, 
when so propagated, Of necessity exer- 
cist, duriug many years, the patience of 
the cultivator, before he can hope to see 
the fruits of his labour. 

The attempts which I have made to 

e early varieties of fruit are, I be- 
lieve, all that have yet been made; and 

the result of them is bY no means 
sufficiently decisive to prove the truth of 
the hypothesis { am endeavouring to estab. 
lish, or the eligibility of the practice I have 
adopted, it is amply sufficient to encour- 
age future experiment. 

The first species of fruit which was 
wbjected to experiment by me was the ap- 
ple; some young trees of those varieties 
of this fruit, from which I wished to pro- 
pagate, were trained to a south wall, till 
they produced buds which contained blos- 
wms. Their branches were then, in the 
meceeding winter, detached from the 
wall,and removed to as great a distance 
from it as the pliability of their stems 
would permit; and in. this situation they 
remained till their blossoms were so far 
advanced in the succeeding spring as to 
be in some danger of injury from frost. 
The branches were then trained to the wail, 
where every blossom I suffered fo remain 
on expanded, and produced fruit. This at- 
tainedin a few monthsthe most perfect state 
of maturity ; and the seeds afforded plants 
which have ripened the fruit very consid- 
erably earlier than other treés, which I 
mused at the same time from seeds of the 
wme fruit, which had grown in the orch- 
wd, In this experiment the fecundation 
of the blossoms of each variety was pro- 
duced by the farina of another kind; 
from which process I think { obtained in’ 
this, aud many similar experiments, an 
increased vigour and luxuriance of growth, 
but | have no reasons whatever tu think 
that plants thus generated ripen their fruit 
tarlier than others which are obtained by 
the common methods of culture. I must, 
therefore, attribute the early maturity of 
those Ihave described to the other peculi- 
w circumstance, under which the fruit 
and seeds ripened from which they sprang. 

| obtained by the same mode of culture 
maly new varieties, which are the off- 
‘pring of the Siberian Crab, and the rich- 
® of our apples, with the intention of 
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affording fruits for the press, which might 
ripen well in cold and exposed situations, 
The plants thus produced seem perfectly 
well calculated, in every respect to an- 
swer the object of the experiment, and 
sses an extraordinary hardiness and 
uxuriance of growth, ‘The annual shoots 
of some of them, from newly gratted 
trees in my nursery, the soil of which is 
by no means rich, exceeded six feet and a 
half in heivht the Jast season, and their 
blossoms seem capable of bearing exe 
tremely unfavourable weather without in- 
jury. In all the preceding experiments 
some of the new varieties inherited the 
character of the male, and others of the 
female parent in the greatest degree ; and 
of some varieties of fruit (particularly the 
Golden Pippin) | obtained a better copy, 
by introducing the farina into the blossom 
of another apple, than by sowing theit- 
own seeds; I sent a new variety, (the 
Downton Pippin,) which was thus obtains 
ed from the farina of the Golden Pippin, 
to the Horticultural Society last year, but 
those specimens afforded but a very ua- 
favourable sample of it; for the season, 
and the situation in which the fruit ripen- 
ed, were very cold, and almost every leaf 
of the trees had been eaten off by insects, 
In a favourable season and situation it will, 
I believe, be found little, if at all, inferiog” 
tothe Golden Pippin, when first taken 
from the tree ; but it isa good deal ear 
a and probably canrot be preserved so 
ong. 

“4 proceed to experiments on the 
grape ; which, though less successful than 
those on the apple, in the production of 
good varieties, are not less favourable te 
the preceding conclusions. A vinery, in 
which fires are made during the winter, 
affords to the vine a climate similar to that 
which the southern parts of Siberia afford 
to the apple, or crab-tree ; in it’ a similar- 
ly extensive variation of temperature 
takes place, and the sudden trasniuon 
from great comparative cold ta excessive 
heat is productive of the same rapid pro- 
gress in the growth of the plants, aid a4- 
vancement uf the fruitte maturity. My 
first attempt was to combine the hardiness 
of the blossom of the Black Cluster, or 
Burgundy grape, with the large berry and. 
early maturity of the true Sweet-water.® 
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* This grape is often confounded by 
gardeners, both with the White Chasselas 


and White Muscadine. 
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The seedling plants produced fruit in my 
vinery at three or four months old, and 
the fruit of some of them was very ear- 
ly; but the bunches were short and ill- 
formed, and the berries much smaller than 
those of the Sweetwater, and the blossoms 
did not set by any means so well as I had 
hoped. 

Substituting the White Chasselas for 
the Sweet-water, | obtained several varie- 
ties, whose blossoms appear perfectly har+ 
dy, and capable of setting well in the 
open air; and the fruit of some of them 
is ripening a good deal earlier in the pre- 
sent year than that of either of the parent 
plants. The berries, however, are smaller 
than those of the Chasselas, and with lets 
tender and delicate skins; and, though 
mot without considerable merits for the 
Gessert, they are generally best calculated 
Yor the press; for the latter purpose, in a 
eold climate, {am confident that one or 
two of them possess very great excellence. 
I sent a bunch of one of thuse varieties to 
the Horticultural Society, in the last au- 
tuinn, atid I propose to send two or three 
others in the present year. 

1 have subsequently obtained plants 
from the White Chasselas and Sweet-water, 
whose appearance is much more promis 
ing; and che earliest variety of the grape 
Ihave ever yet seen, sprang from a seed 
of the Sweet-water, and the farina of the 
Red Frontignac, This is also a very fine 
grape, resembling the Frontignac in colour 
and form of the bunch; but I fear its blos- 
some will prove too tender to succeed m 
the open airin this country ; a single 
bunch, consisting of a few berries, is, 
however, ail that has yet existed of this 
kind. ‘I'he present season also affords me 
two new vurieties of the vine, with striped 
fruit, and variegated autumnal leaves, pro- 
duced by the White Chasselas and the fa- 
rina of the Aleppo Vine: one of these has 
ripened extremely early, and is, I think,a 
good grape. When perfeetly ripe, I pro- 
pose sending a bunch of it for the inspec- 
tion of the Horticultural Society. 

In all attempts to obtain new varieties of 
fruit, the propagator is at a boss to know 
what kinds are best calculated to answer 
his purpose; and therefore 1 have men- 
tioned those varieties.of the grape, from 
which have propagated with the best 
prospect of success. My experiments are, 
however, still in their infancy; and Ido 
riot possess the means of making them on 
so large a scale, or in so perfect a manner 
as | wish ; nevertheless, the facts of whieh 
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I am in possession leave no grounds 
doubt in my mind, that varieties oan 
grape, capable of ripening : 
our climate, when trained to a south 
and of other fruits, better calculated for 
our climate than those we now cultivate, 
may readily be obtained ; but whether the 
mode of culture I have adopted andre. 
commended be the most eligible, must be 
decided by future and more extensive ptac. 
tice. 

I have made experiments similar to the 
preceding on the Peach ; but I can sayng 
more of the result of them, than that the 
plants possess the most fect degree 
health and luxwriance of ana and rn 
their leaves afford satisfactory evidence of 
the good quality of the future fruit, | 
am ignorant of the age at which plantsof 
this species become capable of 7 
blossoms ; but the rapid changes in the 
character of the leaves and growth of 
plants, which are now in their third yeat, 
induce me to believe that they will be 
capable of producing fruit at three or four 

ears old, 

I shall finish my paper by stating a few 
conclusions, which I have been able w 
draw in the course of many years’ clow 
attention to the subject on which | 
write. 

New varieties of every species of fruit 
will generally be better obcamned by imtroe 
ducing the farina of one variety of fruit 
into the blossom of another, than by pro 
pagating from any single kind. When a» 
experiment of this kind is made, betwee 
varieties of different size and character, 
the farina of the smaller kind should be 
introdueed into the blossoms of the larger; 
for, under these circumstances, | have gen 
erally (but with some exceptions) obser» 
eda prevalence in fruit of the characterol 
the female parent; probably owing @ 
the followimg causes, The seedcoats am 
generated wholly by the female parent, 
and these regulate the bulk of the lobes 
and plantula; and I have observed, ia 
raising new varieties of the peach, that 
when one stone contained two seeds, the 
plants these afforded were inferior @ 
others. ‘The largest seeds, obtained frow 
the finest fruit, and from that which 
mst perfectly and most early, 
ways be selected. It is scarcely necessity 
to inform the experienced gardener, that t 
will be necessary to extract the stamina of 
the blossoms from which he proposes @ 
propagate, some days before the farma be 
gins to’shed, when he proposes to. genera’ 
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dew varieties in the manner I have recom- 


nended. When young trees have sprung 


, a certain jod must elapse 

a tebe become dpdble of bearing 
eit, and this period, I believe, cannot be 
shottened by aby meats. Praning and 
anting are both injurious; and no 


change in the character or merits of the 


foture fruit can be effected, during this 
jd; either by manure or cultare. The 
young plants should be suffered to extend 


uwir branches in every direction, in which 


do not injuriousty interfere with each: 
other ; and the soil should just be suffrcient-: 


ly rich 10 promote a moderate degree of 
growth, without stitnulating the plant to 
preteruatural exertion, which always induc- 
@ disease+ The periods which different 


kinds of fruit trees require to attain the. 


of puberty, admits of much variation. 
Peat requires from twelve to eighteen 
; the Apple, from five to twelve, or 
thirteen ; the: Plumb and Cherry, four or 
five years,and the Vine, three or four; 
and the Raspberry, two years. ‘The Straw- 
berty, if its seeds be sown early, affords 
# abundant crop in the succeeding year. 
My garden at present contains several 
vew and excellent varieties of this fruit, 
sme of which I should be happy'to send 
to the Hortieyltural Society, but the dis- 
tance renders it impracticable-t 


SEE 


Qn raising new and early varieties of ‘the Po- 
tate (Solanum Tuberosum), By Thomas 
Andrew Knight, Esq. RS. Se 


(From the Transactions of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London.) 


The Potato contributes to afford food. 


to so large a portion of the inhabitants 
of this country, that every improvement 
in us culture becomes an object ‘of nation- 
alimportance ; and thence I am induced 


t The soil of an old garden is peculiar- 
ly destructive. 

{the Haurboy Strawberry dves ‘not 
éppear to propagate readily with the other 
varieties, and may. possibly belung to an 
‘rigiaally distinct species. 1 have, how- 
evet, Obtained several off¢pring from Its 
farina; Wut they have all produced a fee- 
ble and abortive blossom. If Nature, in 
my iastance, permits the existence of ve- 


table mules, (but this lam not inclined: 


ganas, these plants teem to be Beings 


. 
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to hope that the following commimice« 
tion may not be unacceptable to the Hor 
ticulrural Society. 

Every person who has cultivated 
varicties of this plant nvust have nocterw 
that they never afford seeds, nor even 
blossoms, and that the only method of 
propagating them is by dividing their ta- 
berous roots: and experience has soffici- 
eutly proved, that every variety, when 
it has been long propagated, loses gradu- 
ally some of those good qualities which it 
possessed in the earlier stages of its exis- 
tence. Dr. Hunter, in his cal Es 
says, | think has limited the duration of 
a variety, ia a state of perfection, to a- 
beat fourteen years: and, probably, take 
ing varieties in the aggregare, and as the, 
plant is generally cultivated, he is nearly. 
accurate. A good new vatiety of an ear+ 
ly pocato is therefore considered a valuable 
acquisition by the person who has the 
good fertune to have raised it; and as an 
early variety, according to any mode of 
culture at present practised, can only be 
obtained by accident from seeds of late 
kinds, one is not very frequently produc» 
ed: but by the method I have to com- 
municate, seeds are readily obtained from, 
the earliest and best varieties; and the 
seeds of these, in successive generations, 
may not improbably ultimatély afford 
much earlier and better varieties than have 
yet existed. 

1 suspected the cause of the constant 
failure of the early potato to produce 
seeds to be the preternaturally early for-, 
mation of the tuberous root; which 
draws off for its support that portion of 
the sap which, in other plants of the same 
species, affords nutriment to the blossome 
and seeds; and experiment soon satisfied 
me that my conjectures were perfectly 
well founded. 

[ took several methods of placing the, 
plants to grow in such a situation as ena- 
bled me readily to prevent the formation 
of tuberous roots; but the following ap-_ 
pearing the best, it is unnecessary to 
trouble the Society with an account of any 
other. 

Having fixed strong stakes in the 
ground, I raised the mould in.a heap. 
round the bases ef them; and in contact 
with the stakes: on their Sonth sides | 
planted the potatoes from which I wished 
to obtaia seeds.- When the young plants 
were ab ut.four inches high Ave were se- 


cured to the stakes with shreds and nails, 
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and the mould was then washed away, 
by 


a-strong current of water, from the 
bases of their stems, so that the fibrous 
roots only of the plants entered into the 
soil. The fibrous roots of this plant are 
perfectly distinct organs from the run- 
ners, which give existence, and subse- 
quently convey nutriment to the tuberous 
roots; and as the rupners spring from 
the stems only of the plants, which are, 
in the mode of culture. 1 have described, 
placed wholly out of the soil, the forma- 
tion of tuberous roots is easily prevented ; 
and whenever this is dene, numerous 
blossoms will soon appear, and almost e- 
very blossom will afford fruit and seeds. 
It appears not improbable, that by intro- 
ducing the farina of the small, and very 
early varieties into the blossoms of those 
of larger size, and somewhat later habits, 
moderately early varieties, adapted to field 
culture, and winter use, might be ob- 
tained ; and the value of these to the far- 
mer, in the colder parts of the kingdom, 
whose crops of potatoes is succeeded by 
one of wheat, would be very great. I 
have not yet made any experiment of this 
kind; but I am preparedto do it in the 
present spring. 





Mathed of making an artificial Fire proper fir 
Signals ; by M. de Zach. 


(From his Astronomical and Geographical 
Corréspondence.) j 


The composition of the powder of which 
tis fire is made, has hitherto been kept 
secret by the English, because 7 make 
it an abject of commerce, and sell it to 
the French astronomers, who use it for 
signals, &c. M. de Zach gives the fol- 
lowing account of this powder, and of the 
method of prepariug it. 

It is sold in wooden boxes ; the fire pro- 
duced from one of the boxes, of six inches 
diameter and four inches high, which was 
lighted by General Roy on the English 
coast, was seen — distinctly by M. Me- 
chain with the naked eye on the French 
coast, ata distance of forty miles over the 
sea, in overcast and cloudy weather. 

The fire from another of these boxes, 
lighted by M. Legendre at Dunkirk, was 
ecen with the naked eye by M. Cassini at 
Cape Blanc-ncz, as distinctly as the planet 
Venus when brightest, although the dis- 
tance was 20,000 toises. 

The powder is prepared in the follow- 
ing manaer ; | 
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wingery den parts of saltpetre, seven 


parts of flowers of s and two 
red arsenic, are pulverized and well eel 


together. This mixture is rm 
round or square boxes of thin wood ; is 
general the height of the round bore i; 
half their diameter; and the square are 
made double the size of the rou 

are closed with a cover of the same 

in the middle of which a small hole is made 


by which the powder is lighted, 

When these boxes are made for 
paper is pasted all round them, and 
ever the hole in the lid, that the 
may not be scattered. When the boris 
lighted, the paper that joins the covering 
of the lip is first taken off, and then tha 
which is over the hole; it is li with 
a common match, and takes fire in an ip 
stant without explosion. It spreadsa 
brilliant light, with a little smoke, whi 
the person who lights it must be careful 
to avoid; a box of six inches diameter 
and three inches. high, burns nearly for 
the space of three minutes, and the light 
may be perceived a little before sun-set af 
the distance of 36,000 toises. The light of 
this fire is so dazzlingly bright, that it 
affects the eyes of those who approach 
very near to it, in the same manner asthe 
sun, rendering them incapable of dir 
tinguishing objeets for some time afters 
wards. 


The price of this powder is nearly the 
same as common gunpowder. 


The matches are prepared as follows :— 


four parts of refined saltpetre are pulver- . 


ized, and well mixed with two parts of 
gunpowder, two parts of charcoal, and 
one part of flowers of sulphur, the whole 
is then passed through a sieve. ‘This pow- 
der is put into paper cartridges the length 
of the quill of a pen, the cartridges are 
mate of strong paper rolled round a stick 
two feet long, and the powder is p 

in with a piece of round wood of the same 
dimiensions. 

These matches are fastened to a stick of 
a suitable length, the edge of the paper 
cut with scissars, and the match is lighted 
by acandie. The effect never fails, and 
the matches are proof against wind 
rain. In order to extinguish them, th 
lighted end must be cut off. 

An artificer of Marseilles proposes # 
make these matches of a mixture of eight 
parts of flowers of sulphur, four of salt 
petre,,and two of gunpowder; the 
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reduced to 2 fine powder, and well mixed 
together. 


F ___—_—_— 
Avcuant of a” Electrical Telegraph; by M. 


Soemmering. 
» (From Uber Electrischen Telegraphen.) 


The author of this invention was led to 
it by remarking, that the phenomenon of 
the decomposition of water by the action 
of metallic points plunged therein, and 
made to communicate with the poles of a 
voltaic pile, takes place even when the ex- 
tent of the circuit, which the electric fluid 
ryus over, is very considerable, such as 
several thousand feet. 

ft occurred to him, that by applying to 
telegraphic .communications, this influ- 
ence, at once so rapid and powerful, 
which, if it could be substituted for the 
optical effects which are always suspended 
by night or in cloudy weather, would 
have on the priaciples of the ordinary tele- 
graph unequivocal advantages. 

The first attempt fulfilled his expecta- 
tions, 

The apparatus is composed of an ordi- 
nary voltaic pile. Qne-tenth of the disks 
of zinc and silver are sufficient. It is es- 
tablished by beginning with the zine, 
then a moistened piece of felt, and the 
silver. Thus the pole that gives the hy- 
drogen in the decomposition of the wa- 
ter is below, and the pole of the oxygen 
is above, 

From these two poles proceeded two 
conducting wires of flexible metal, each 
terminated by a small brass peg, broad at 
the top, that it may be taken in the fing- 
ers. These pegs are made to be fixed at 
pleasure in any one of the twenty-seven 
boles that are bored, vertically towards 
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the extremitics of an equal number of 
small brass cylinders, ranged horizontally 
beside each other, without touching, :a- 
long the upper cross piece. Each of these 
cylinders correspond with a letter of the 
alphabet, from A to Z, and there are be- 
sides three additional signs, which contri- . 
bute to the precision of the telegraphie 
language, and complete the number of 
twenty-seven. The holesin the cylinders, 
and also the pegs, are madea little coni- 
cal, in order that the reciprocal cuntact 
may be always certain. 

Each of the cylinders crosses-in its 
whole thickness the piece that sustains 
them all, and at the end opposite that 
which receives the peg a small transverse 
hole is bored, through which a conduct- 
ing wire is passed, and the end afterwardd 
twisted. These wires converge, and are of 
an indefinite length; that is, equal to the 
distance between the person who composes 
the telegraphic communication and the 
person who reads it, ' 
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Mathed of coating Linen Cloth, so as to vender 
it smpenctrable to Air and Water. 


From MaGazin per ErrinpuNGEN. 


Boil slowly a quarter of a pound 
of gum elastic in a pint and a half of boil- 
ed linseed oil. When the gum is dissolved. 
add to it about two quarts of boiled oil, 
one pound of resin, one pound of yellow 
wax, and as much litharge, and boil the 
whole together. ‘This mass guust be laid: 
on the cloth while yet warm, which re- 
tains its flexibility, and may be employed 
in the place of leather for the pipes of. 
fire engines, especially if the cloth be 
made of hemp and without seam, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
HE Life of a Dissenting Minister; 
writtea by himself. With occasion- 
al reflections, illustrative of the education 
and professional state of the Dissenting 
Clergy, and the charaeter and manners of 

atersin general, 5s. 6d. 

CUEMISTRY, 

View of the progress and present state 


of Animal Chemistry; by J J. Berzelius, 
M.D., £.2 12s, 6d. ; ; 
; DRAMA, 

Mustapha ; a tragedy, 3s. 

Narenski; or, the road to Yaroslaf; a 
serio-comic opera, in three acts; by Chas, 
Brown, 2s. 6d. 

Foge Thodghts upon Actors, Methoy 
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dists, Actors, and influence. of the stage; 
by Robert Mansel, 7s, 6d. 

A Selection from the early Dramatic 
Writers; containing the tragedy of Doctor 
Fayetus, by Marlowe, Ny. 1, 2s. 6d. 

ERUGATION. 

The Parent's Paetical Anthology ; being 
a selection of English poems. 

Introduction to Perspective, adapted to 
the capacities of children, in a series of 
pleasing familiar dialogues; by Mr. Hay- 
ser, 10s. 6d. 

The Sunday Scholar’s first-book ; by 
Mrs, Hughes, 6d, 

HISTORY. 
- Thoughts on the origin and descent of 
the Gael; with an account of the Picts, 
Caledonians, and Scots; and observations 
relative to the authenticity of the poems of 
Ossian; by James Grant, Esq. 16s. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Iceland, 53d of George 
lil. 1813, Vol. V. 4.1 lls, 6d. 

A Treatise on the Offence of Libel : with 
a Disquisition on the Rights, Bencfits, and 
Proper Boundaries of Political Discyssion ; 
by John George, of the Middle Temple, 
Special Pleader, 18s, 

A Treatise on Charter Parties of Af- 
freightment, Bills of Lading, and Stop- 
page in transitu; with an Appendix of 
pipracenses by Edward Lawes, Esq. £1 15. 

5s 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Observations on the nature and cure of 
dropsies ; to which is added an appendix 
containing severak cases of Angina Pectoris, 
with dissections, dsc.; by John Blackall, 
M.D. 10s. Gd. 

Facts and Observations relative to the 
Fever commonly called Puerperal; by 
John Armstrong, M.D. 8s. 6d. bds. 

A Treatise on Glanders; by Thomas 
Smith, 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Treatise on the Passions and Affec- 
tions of the Mind, philosophical, ethical, 
and theological; by Thomas Cogan, MD, 
£.2 12s. 
¢ Porsonia; of, scraps from Porson’s rich 
Feast, 3s. 

Letters from Ortis to Lorenzo ; trans- 
lated from the originals published at Mi- 
lan in. 1802, 8s. 6d. bds. 

Proverbs, chi taken from the Ada- 

of Erasmus, with explanations; and 
further illustrated by corresponding exe 
ainples from the Spanish, Italiang French, 
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aud English. languages; b 
M.D. 10s. 6d, 7 ett Bla 

An Examination of the differen 
of shoeing the feet of horses, Particularly 
the thin-heeled system of the Coll be 
R. Powis, 2s, 6d. Bi by 

The worth of a Penny; or, a cay: 
to keep money; with the onanae 
scarcity, and misery of the want therey? 
in these hard and merciless times ; by 
Henry Peacham, M.A. Reprinted fin 
the edition of 1667, 7s. 

Something concerning N > by 
Somebody ; embeltished with 14 characte. 
istic etchings, 3s. 

A Picture of Society; or, the 
thrope, 4s. 6d. bds. ee 

A View of the pleasures arising froma 
love of books; in letters toa lady 5 by the 
Rev. Edward Mangin, M.A. 6s. bda 

Frostiana ; or, a History of the River 
Thames in a frozen state; with a a 
count of the late severe frost, and the wos. 
derful effects of snow, ice, and cold ip 
England, and the different parts of the 
world, 3s. bds, 

, NATURAL HISTORY. 

Recreations in Natural History; or, Po 
pular Sketehes of British Quadrupeds: de 
eribing their nature, habits, and ie 
tions, and interspefsed with original a 
ecdotes: embellished with numerous 
gravings and wood-euts, from portraits of 
hving animals, pamted by the first master, 
No. 1, 4s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPAY, 
Essay on Light and Visien; by Joba 
Bywater. 
NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES - 
Conscience; by Mrs. Meeke, 4 vol 
#£.1 4s, 


Bachelor’s Miseries; by an Old Maida! 


Distinction, 4 vols. £.1 4s. 

Waverley ; or, "Tis sixty years silty 
3 yols. 

POETRY. 

Sir Proteus; @ satirical ballad; by P. 
M. O'Donovan, Esq. 

Posthumous Parodies, and ab 
composed by several of our most celed 
poets, but not published io any edition of 
their works, 6s. bds. 

Ovid in London; in six cantoss by? 
member of the University of Oxford. 

Royalty fog-hound; or, the of a 
night, and frolics of a fortnight; 
Peter Pindar, - 2. 

The vt of Africa; with othe 


posws; by James Jennings, 5% 
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The Corsair; in three cantos; by. the 


Hon. Lord Byron, 5s, 6d. 
a an Eastern tale; by J. H. Rey- 


Proceedings at Publie Meetings. 


polds, 5s. 6d bds. 
The Legend of Jona ; 


son, 128. 
Isabel, a ta 


a metrical ro- 
mance, with other poems; by W. Patter- 


le, in two cantos, and other 


pieces ; by the Hon. Mrs. Erskin, 6s. 
polurrics AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
An Appeal to the Allies, and to the 

‘Boglish nation, on behalf of, Poland, 2s. 
The Speeches of Dr. Dromgoole, a- 


inst surrendering the government of 
Ireland, to the 


the Catholic Church in 
discretion of Parliament ; accompamed 


with 


a Vindication 


of 


his 


celebrated 


Speech, delivered at a meeting of the, Ca- 
1813,— Dublin 


thalic Board, Dec. 


ritede 


18th, 


Tables ofthe Parliamentary representa- 
tion of Greac Britain and Ireland, with 
the patronage and proprietorship of the 
several counties, cities, aad boroughs. 
Reflectious on the present state of affairs 
on the Continent, as connected with the 
question of a general and permanent 


peace, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS, 


Leat Sermons; or, an inguiry.into the 
nature and design of Christ’s temptation in 
the Wilderness; with notes and observa- 


tions; by the the Rev. Henry Cotes, A.B, 


5s, 


Semonets addressed to these who have 
not yet acquired, or who may have lost 
the inclination to apply the power of at- 
tenion to compositions of a higher kind; 
by Heary and Letitia Matilda Hawkins, 


Ts, 6d. bds. 


Primitive Christianity ; or discourses on 
whjects relating to zeal and practice, faith 
aud hope ; by the Rev. S. Parker, 4s. 6d. 
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' ‘The Vision. of the beloved Disciple ; a 
sermon on the portion of the scripture 
appointed for the epistle for ‘Trinity Snn- 
day ; by the Rev. James Rudge, M.A. 
ls, 6d, ; 

The Necessity of Revelation to teach 
the Doctrine of a future life; by Joba 
Kenrick, A.M. 2s. 

The Energy of Talent, and the reward 
of active Virtue and Benevolence; a sere 
mon delivered on the interment ef Joseph 
Dawson, Esq ; by the Rev, ‘Thomas Jere 
vis, ls, 

THEOLOGY, 5a 

An Attempt to explain the term Unitae 
rian, occasioued by a note in Dr. Grege 
ory’s work on the evidences &e, of the 
Christian religion, in a letter to that gea- 
tleman; by J. Fullager, 2s. om iene 

Evidences of revealed. religion, on_a 
new und original plan; being an appéal 
to the Deists on their own , principles of 
argument, 45. 

Copies of Letters sent to the clergy of 
Excier, from 1796. to 1800, with com- 
munications and praphecics, put .in the 
Newspaper ia 1813 ; by Joanna Bouthcott 
Is, 3d. 

TCPOGRAPHY. ' 

History and Antiquities of Hawstead, 
and Hardwick, Suffolk; by the Rev. Sir 
John Cullam, Bart. Royal 4to. 4,2 2s. 
Imp. 4to. €.4 4s. , 

A Picturesque Delineation of the South- 
ern Coast of England, containing Fifty 
Quarto Plates, and Thirty Vignettes, en- 
graved in the finest ling manner, by W, 
B. Cooke and G,, Cooke, from original 
drawings, taken on the spot, by J. M, W, 
Turner, R, A. &e. ‘Vo be published in 
Sixteen Parts, each containing three large 
Plates and two Vignettes. Part 1, 
12s. 6d. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 





Ta OPENING oF THE BELFAST ACA- 


-DEMICAL INSTITUTION, 


On the Ist inst’ avery numerous meeting 
wav held in the Academical buildings, 
Te MARQUIS OF DONEGALL in the chair. 
When the following address of the joint 

tds of Managers and Visitors, to the 
BELQAsT MAG. NO. LXVII i 


Proprietors, and to the Public at Jarge’ 
was read by Dr. Drennan, one of the 
Visitors, on the opening of the establish- 
ment. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen, 
On theopening of the Belfast Academical 
Institution, the joint boards of Manageas 
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ghd Visitors, in whom the direction and 
superintendence of the Establishment are 
placed by law, have thought themselves 
onder an obligation of office, to describe, 
in an address, the object and designs of 
those who first cbiiceived this plan of popu- 
lar education ; and also to defina the duties 
incumbent upon the Professors and Teach- 
ers, Wlio are to carry the plan into exe- 
cution, and put speculation to the test of 
experience. 

'Theobject of the Academical Institution 
was, and is, shortly and simply, this. To 
diffuse as widely as possible, throughout 
the province and popularion of Ulster, the 
benefits of education, both useful and lib- 
éral; and, by that means, to prevent the 
hard and disgraceful necessity, in such a 
great and prospetous community, of send- 
ing their children to seek, in other countries, 
with much risk to their health and morals, 
for that instruction, and tose literary 
qualifications and honours, which might 
be équally well attained at home, with 
evident ‘advantage to the public interest, 
as well as to that of individuals. 

‘Assuredly, my Lord, and Gentlemen, in 
a general view of this subject, if we wish 
to make the next generation wiser and het- 
ter than the present, which oughtto be the 
desire of even the best among us, no means 
appears more conducive to this praise- 
worthy and patriotic purpose, than the es- 
tablishment of such societies of liberal 
ahd ingenious men, uniting their Jabours, 
without regard to nation, sect, or party, 
in'One grand pursuit, alike interesting to 
all, by which matual prejudices may be 
worn off, a humane and truly philosophic 
spirit may be cherished in the heart as well] 
as the head, in practice as well as theory ; 
the happy result of which must be, that 
the youth intrustéd to their care, will be 
stimulated by the imitation and example of 
their teachers, as well as by fheir own gen- 
erous emulation, in the pursuit of know- 
tedge, and in the practice of virtue. 

The general improvement and ultimate 
perfection, in the plans and practice Of 
education, must in a great degree, be 
htought about by the efforts: of indi- 
viduels ; zealous and active individuals, 
persevering, aud even indefatigable in 
working out an object which they know to 
be of public utility. Those who set. out 
«with a strong and powerful wil/, seldom 
i fitto thake way through every obstacle, 
\eehe.performance. Nor js it at all ne- 
ceseary, that such individualeshould, in an 
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undertaking like the present, be philoso. 
phers, or literary men, or Of Preat sieges 
or ¢rudition; nay, on the contrary, jt 
may be rather expected that such men will 
bé liberated, cr as it were, enfranchised 
from those defects, or-tliose incumbr 

s0 common in ancient foundations Of calleps 
where, although time may be said Haye 
altered the use of things, yet a ‘blad a 
fection will sot yet suffer it to bé said thar 
such institutions can ever degenerate. 

Individuals, then, like those who of 
nated the present Institution, neither’ 
Doctors, nor learned, Masters, nor chained 
to college Precedents, as books are 
their shelves ; nor grown old in rhe habiy 
of exclusions, and restrictions religious of 
proféssronal, such individadls are, pet 
hkely to took into arts and sciences more 
at large ; to estimate them more tho 
ly, according to their real and vate 
vajne, and to bring them more homét 
the business and practice of daily Tift. 

Not that we woutd wish to depréchte 
or disparage those venerable establit. 
ments, consecrated by tinte, and itusttiods 
by the luminaries which have adored, 
and do still adorn them, the nrore fimitow 
perhaps, by shining in the dark; butall 
that we mean to say, is, that the Died 
of this Institution have pointed their a 
tention. not so much to copy the inaltet- 
able university codes, as to make the'bet- 
efits of education pervade all ranks of life, 
and to improve their plan, yearly, or 
monthly, according to the increasing it- 
telligence of the times, and the suggestion 
of the teachers employed, dictated, ‘as we 
will sappose them to be, by that bestof 
masters, Experience. Change, we know, 
is not always improvement, nor inndve 
tion, reform; but we most, at the same 
time, declare, we know not one of thé 

artments of human life, that, after al 
which has been written and spoken upon 
the subject, is more susceptible of a melio- 
rating change. than the business of Bde 
cation, the blessed art of unfolding and 
perfecting the faculties and natural dispo 
sone of Man, physical, moral, and sie 
telac, 

Six years have elapsed since the first sub- 
scriptions were made, for the erection of 
an Edifice to auswer those purpotes, whith 
we flatter ourselves are now in atraina 
accomplishment. Although the’ propom 
Was entertained our best Patror, * 
Public, wishekin dew ea even with €or 
diality, it cans¥ot ve -dissethbled, ‘that's 
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has bres through many diffiicu'ties, nmch 
anaiety, and occasional despondence, the 

wers have advanced thus far in their 
hoaest undertaking. But thus far they 
kw advaneed : and wishing to” forget ob- 
gacies which Have been overcome, they 


forward to therr wlgmate object, ' 


with a sreasonable confidence of success. 


do rejoice, that, on’ this day, they | 


can show to the Public, and their noble 
Patrons, a handsome and well-finished 
building, adapted to the uses for which it 
ip intended, having six spacious !rooms, 
with ahogse for the Classical Master, (on 
whom the future credit of this’. Establish- 


ment will ‘so materiality depend?) and» 


andther house’ for the ‘Rugtish | Master, 
with every accommodation ‘for a*vonsider- 
able uumber of boarders : \the »whole Es- 
tablishwent, for study or exercise,»iman 
airy and health situation ; cheerful in its 
aspect; not sad add sequestered’. inthe 

of a cloister; with a prospect, in 


front, of a fair and flourishing town, anes 


infected, dsowe would hope, ith the pil- 


luted airy Or tes contagious: viees: pe vai! 
metropolis; and: backed by aisublime and! 
thought-inspiting mountain ;:for‘ic is these: 


grand-features of nature, rather: than the 
machatery of art, which ought to.énlarge 


the soul, and dilate the -a(fections’ Jin its’ 


curliesty and sweetest, and most dasting 
asoci ations. | ay, 

Thé Directors of this) Instifution: (in! 
whow both Managérs and. Visitorsare!in-> 
ceded.) havesdone much, and yet: have: 
anguine prospects of doing morey oThey: 
indulve the hope, that'the: muinificenee/of 
the Public, and the generosity of ophlent 
iadivicluals, will, im the coupse> ef. soine: 
years, enable ‘them to:complete; in allats 
parts, the origimab plan of the Academical 
lnstitation; and that their noble President, 
the Marquis sof (Dondgall, who! laid the 
fret sone inthe foandation, will albohave 
the opportunity of Jaying:the dast- inthe 
finished superstructure, “+ am shonour, 
Which they are persuaded, will nor foilow 
bin reluctant imreceivjug it.” 

The Directors wish for the countenance 
of government ; they wish for Paéliament~ 
My encouragement ; but whileothey felici- 
tate themselves in’ the friendship and in- 
fluence ot powerfal Patrons, (among whom 
they wish, particularly, most respectfally, 
and affectionately, to mention the Marquis 
of Downshire,) they still rest. their best 

* upon the interest they. hold inthe 
public opinion. Atrmeted fram time to 
Ome, and. then repclted by she igteat com. 
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ductors of the state; naw saothed by » 
courtesy, and chen damped hy disappoint- 


‘ment, they will not desist from their jen 


deawouts to obtain a parliamentary grant; 
but their chief confidence is inthe tligera- 
ment of this Town, and this Provimes, 
with regard to its true interest. They do 
nat seeuple to acknewledge, that ther 
local, and even their personal interests are 
concerned jn the success of the Belfgat Agae . 
demical, Institution ; but their intereats.are, . 
in the present case, closely, and, ‘they 
trust, indissolul)ly connected with the gaod 
of the Public ; and, if a.siagleinstanee be 
adduced, in which, for these six yeara past, 
they have. sacrificed thar goad 20, their . 
private advantage, they will be content;te » 
forfeit all thew pretensions to public esteem 
or confidence, 
Their object is higher, and their -ame . 
bition greater, than to!form. two or thane 
schools, in a five building, -for:the benefig - 
of the ivhabuants of Belfast only, and. iter 
immediare | neyhbourheod ; they, wishin 
the course of sometime, to supply to ahe 
youth af, this Prdyince, and thie| Qostut ty. 
the advantawes of acbmplete courseof due 
cation ;:and they doubt not that the liberal 
ality df many public bodies, aswell aa ine 
dividuals, will supply ia Sand far the en 
dowment of different Professors, untihelies 
justice of Parijament will extead the same 
encouragement to ditersture im. the, North, 
as it has aleeady idene in the South of 
Ireland, tO} Sik 
The priweny. purpose, then, of. the, 
Re! fast. Academical fastitutionjds, to make 
learning. ¢s| papular, as the Diréctors «aa 
passibky nengier it, to diffuse usdful knew 
ledge, pirticularly among phe: spidshiinng, 
onders @f sdeiety, as.one, of the meveorarr 
ies, rather tham re€ithe .luxaridsot hfe; 
not ta -haye egoed education, the \pontion 
oaky, of the nrc dind the nobles ibut! asa 
patrimony.o@fs| the -whdle peeples The. 
prideof (Phivlosaphy, eas, atiebylumea, en- 
deavoured to, cover knowledge avith: & 
dank and maysteni¢us well, to(sceneye,, it 
froin thé butk of mankind, and: te) make 
we of it for she purposes of. & .cualts 
mther thao for the service of tue.com- 
munity. (We wold teat dows this, veil 
from the tup.to the very, bettem.. Edu; 
eation has always appeared - to .ubyto, be 
made, more an aatianon imto professional, 
inysteries, tha ap sdinition iaty moral and 
intelkectual mamhood. We would thea 
tear dow that veil of prejadice, that 
makes one ‘knowledge for the learned, 
amd. anotbes fos she vulgar; aud we would 
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fully display before the whole people, the 
divine image of Education, encircled by 
her three children, Knowledge, Power, 
and Virtue; for Virtue is as nearly re- 
lated to Knowledge, as Knowledge is to 
Power. This then is our intention ; that 
the gates of this Seminary should be easily 
opened ; that the rates of tuition, and of 
boarding, should be as low as they pos- 
sibly could be made, under the circum- 
stances of the times ; and that even stud- 
ents should be admitted gratuitously, on 
the recommendation of liberal subscribers, 

The: Directors, in their choice of Mas- 
ters, and in their admission of Scholars, 
are perfectly unbiassed by religious dis- 
tinctions, ‘They have wrt for teachers, 
ether in this or the other kingdom, 
wherever best recommended by their 
merits and experience in their prefessional 


departments, and by their morals and 


manners in their personal characters. Of 
nothing are the Boards more desirous, 
than that pupils of all religious denomina- 
tions, should communicate, by frequent 
and friendly intercourse, in the common 
business of education, by which means a 
new turn might be given to the national 
character and habits, and all the children 
of Ireland should know and love each 
other, 

Gentlemen Teachers, we have thus stated 
the object and intentions of the joint 
Boards of Managers and Visitors, but you 
are to realize this object by your attention 
and abilities. We have created the body 
of the Establishment, but you are, as it 
were, to breathe into it a living soul. 
You are the present depositaries of that 
precious trust, for which, you will always 
remember, that we are, in the first in- 
statice, and greatest degree, and always 
responsible. You are the executive, and 
we the leglislative, both under the con- 
troul of the Proprietors at large. 

We are perfectly sensible, that from our 
want of experience in the practice of 


teaching, throngh all its detail, we shalb 


stand in need of your co-operating assist- 
ance and advice, in the management of the 
respective schools, and in the whole interiom 
wconomy of the Establishment ; but jn re- 
questing this advice and assistance, we trust 
we need not caution you agains that undue 
assumption of superior information, which 
is apt to make professional men slight and 
undervalue the opinions of those not en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, who, notwith- 
standing, by their very distance, may 
take a more comprehensive view of things, 
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under their various bearings, while 

by your very proximity to your profes. 
sion, may be apt to contract unreasonable 
prejudices, and ill-founded partialities 
We feel it a very delicate and disagreeable 
task, to speak to protessional men, of 
fessional duties, nor, bad we a doubt of 
your discharging yours with general satiy 
faction, would we have chosen you to fill 
your respective situations. Will the 

lish Master allow us to recommend two 
great desiderata in our school education, 
composition in the native tongue, and oc 
casional declamation from its principal 
authors? Aad will our learned and ac. 
complished Classical Teacher, allow us to 
hope, that he will take the trouble or the 
pleasure of making a more judicious se 
lection of school-books, or a better and 
more chaste extraction from those, than 
are taught in our present Seminaries of 
polite literature ? Good elementary 
works, is an object of the first import 
ance. 

You will, Gentlemen, it is to be hoped, 
have pupils of every rank, of high and 
low connexion, and of every religious de 
nomination ; and we need scarcely inform 
you, that a school is a little commonweal 
under that steady but paternal monarchy, 
which gives the most impartial encourages 
ment to merit, diligence, and good ber 
haviour, wherever these qualities are 
found. _ A décided preference will, we 
doubt not, be secured to the most meri 
torious students, of whatever religion of 
rank in society. 

. We would, in general, express ourde 
sire, (and an address of this kind can only 
make use of general terms,) that the system 
of school-government were‘made as much 
remunerative, and as little penal, as pot 
sible: that it should act by motives on 
mind, rather than by pains inflicted on 
the body ; that example should teach, em 
ulation should quicken, glory should exalt, 
a sentiment of honour should be cultivate 
ed, rather than to recur, oftener than ® 
absolutely necessary, to manual correctiom 
or corporal punishment. The c 
of the Master’s hand is, sometimes, 
unhappy consequence of the . 
of his eye, and a sort of compensation for 
the suspension of his vigilance ; aud #¢ 
must be allowed to express our seriut 
doubts on the efficacy of a principal CF 
poral punishment, either on the ob of 
it, or in the example; although it ™J 
have been defended by the stern authority 
of Dr. Johnson, and of that Diony#™ 
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who was once @ tyrant at Syracuse, and 
sherwards became a school-master at 
Corinth. A chaplet of laurel is, in our 
minds, worth a cart-load of birch; and we 
think there is a magisterial authority to be 
stained, sufficient for its ends, without 
recurring to frequent manifestation of 

_ Yet, at the same time, weare per- 
fectly sensible, that nothing will be more 
destructive to the maintenance of good 
order qnd due subordination, within the 
walls of this Institution, than any idea 
spreading through the pupils of a divided 
or incomplete authority in the preceptors, 
aod, therefore, of a constant appeal to the 
Board of Visitors. We think, that it is 
only in extreme cases, few, if any, of 
which, we hope will ever occur, that the 
Boards will have to interfere with any of 
the teachers in their necessary, and, except 
in such cases, their exclusive authority 
over their respective schools. 

Allthe Masters and Professors are to be 
deemed co-ordinate ; responsible only for 
the management of their own departments; 
not possessing any authority over each 
other; and all are equally accountable to 
the authority of the Boards, in the manner 
and degree laid down by the laws, The 
joint Boards are to be considered as the 
Principal or Provost of the Academical In- 
stitution; nor can we have the Jeast ap- 
prehension of any discord or misunder- 
standing among the acting Members of the 
lasituion, or between them and the 
Boards of Managers and Visitors, if the 
general good of the establishment be an 
object of theit common concern, |. 

We shall soon have to submit to your re- 
vision a code of regulations for the interior 


_tonomy of the [nstitution, and the man- 


agement of the schools, so as not to interes 
fere, either in place or time, with each 
ober. In short, all the different Teachers 
are to be considered just as fingers of the 
same hand ; separated, yer united ; con- 
jomed for the use and ornament of life, 
tach sustaining and sustained, and the ab- 


tence of one of which would prove a mis- . 


fortune, and a deformity. 
‘ We trust, Gentlemen, that in a Sem- 
mary of literature, an appropriate quot- 
ation from an ancient author will not be 
improper. provided it be found 
etremely applicable to the occasion of 
this meeting. We shall therefore read a 
passage from one of the latest Classics. the 
umiable and excellent Pliny the Younger, 
Waletser of his to the first of bistoriaus, 
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Tacitus ; and we shall subjoin a free tran- 
slation of the venerable original. 

* Proximé quum in patria mea fui, ve- 
nit ad me salutandum municipis mes 
filius pretextatus, Huic ege, Studes? in- 
quam. Respondit, Etiam. Ubi? * Me- 
diolani. Cur non hic? Et pater ejus 
(erat enim una, atque etiam ipse adduxe- 
rat puerum,) Quia agullos hic pracepto- 
res habemus. Quare nullos? Nam ve- 
hementer intererat vestra qui patres estis 
(& opportuné complures patres audiebant) 
liberos vestros hic potissimim  discere, 
Ubi-enim aut jucundias morarentur quam 
in patria aut pudicitius continerentur 
quam sub oculis parentum? aut minore 
sumptu quain domi? Quantulum est ergo 
collata pecunia conducere praceptores? 
quodque punc in habitationes, in viatica, 
in ea que peregré emuntur (omnia autem 
peregré emuntur) impenditis, adjicere mer- 
cedibus? Proinde consentité, conspirate, 
majoremque animum ex meo sumite, qui 
cupio esse quam plurimum quod debeam 
couferre. Nihil honestius prastare liberis 
vestris, nihil gratius patria potestis. Edo~ 
ceantur hic qui hic nascuntur, statimque 
ab infantia natale solum amare, frequen- 
tare consuescant, Atque utinam tam cla- 
ros praceptores inducatis, ut a finitimis 
oppidis studia hine petantur! utque nune 
liberi vestri aliena in loca, ita mox aliens 
ix bunc.locum confluant,” &c. “ I was 
lately,” says Pliny, “* at my native place, 
when the son of a man of some conse- 
quence in the neighbourhood came to pay 
me his respects. ‘ Are you a student ¢’ 
said Il. He answered, * Yes.’ * And where 
do you pursue your studies?’ * At Mi- 
lan, * Why uot at home?’ His father, 
who accompanied the boy, replied, * Be- 
cause we have no choice of masters in this 
place,’ ‘ And why have you not?’ said [; 
‘for certainly nothing can be of more 
prime importance to every father of a fa- 
mity, (aud luckily there were many pre- 
sent at our couference,) nothing can be 
more desirable than that your children 
should he, educated in the place of their 
nativity. Where can their hearts find such 
sweet and. strong attachments? Where 
cau their passions be kept in such whole- 
wme restraint as under the guardian eycs 
aud superintendence of theif parents, ne- 
ver fur distant from their preceptors ? 
Where can they be taught at such moder- 
ate expence, or get, ers at rates so 
reasonable, while the now expended 
mm dvavelling to another land, in board and 
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lodyitig, in fees, ard Various other ex- those who shall succeed to thems that the but this 
pences, might be Taid out much more pro- original spirit may not be lost by habieude heighten 
fit@ly at home, wher parents may be at aiid ‘familiarity ; that Governmene charactet 
all ‘times. at ‘hand‘to fadge of the pro-' find it the best political economy to retain ferréd. 
gteis and ‘behaviour of the pupils, and to and securetheheartsof the people by en. a deep % 
restrain or enlargé the ‘expenditure, ascir- couraging and fostering such leaticialons duties, & 
chthstarices ‘may suggest. ' asthe present, without ‘attempting to Om devote 
“ Wherefore, let me beseech you, tou- croach on their sdfgoverniment; thatthe the fi. 
nite with a perfect ¢onsonance of senti- pwblic may find reason to applaud our de chis b ple 
miént, With head and heart, person and’ signs, and to contribute to their fullh ye, pledge t 
purse, fh bringme education, a course of! comphshment; that a spirit of accommo aa 3 
useful atid fiberel instruction, home toour: datiun, and a reciprocity of good offices Ciffeagn 
very doors. “Let'notichildren, as they tow’ may ever prevail within these walls, as: Propriet 
often ‘are, Be a restraitit upon their pa- mong the Directors, the Masters an@Pros am oq 
rents, but tet the parents be always pre- fessors; ‘and that, im dine, our children, fevalt te 
pared to restrain their children, mot re- and*our ¢hildren’s* children, within thes and cons 
nioving from their sight and society, their’ same walls, may reap the full benefisof or has, v 
offspring, ‘at the sweet spring time of life, istellectual and not tess of moral improves bis liope, 
but watching with delight, yet with anxi- ment; so, that in their future progress, ia blishnea 
ety, the blossoring ‘mind, the develope- tlieir mature manhood, @r even in their Manager 
rent of the heart‘arid affections, as well declining age; they may stop for a litelein manager 
as of thetunderstanding, and never suffer- their journey of life, and pointing to thie mat, em 
ing these best and noblest qualities of the building, say, “ There it was we spetit dur nat be 
human creature to shrivel up ina foreign’ niost delgtitful andinstructive days ; shaw 8 aiyse 
country, for want of their proper objects. we were taught by the best and kindest of) mes t 
You tannot, believe ‘me, you cannot per- masters; there We learnenot merely to um’ aantaceh 
form a service more useful to your ehil-’ derstand, but tolfeel tle Classies, to caltle iin 
dren, Or'more honotrable, and at thesime vate the arts atid -sciences, and to Love I consicie 
time, ‘profitable, to ‘your dear and native’ ovr‘Counrry'!” * . mounted 
land. Here, they were born; here, let So may it be,“we pray to ‘Heaven! poorer 
them be bred ; and in ‘their rising years, After the Marquis of Don soant andthe! oe 0 
fet them be early accustomed (atid whatis Marquis of Downsnrme had addressed the » pe 
@ucation, but early ctstom?) te taste the Meeting, amalcips 
sweetnéss of the‘yatal soil, and to associ- ©The Rev. Anpaew O'Berans, theCla- rally ex] 
ate every thing fitstructive, amiable, and sical Teacher, rose and spoke to the fol _ 
ebdearing, with the~wotds, our Countay. lowing effect: spect dug 
Very sincerely do T wish, you may select’ “Ay Lond, 7 — 
preceptors of such abilities, as may attract |The eloquent discourse, which has jat ns de 
écholars from ther parts, and as at present’ been 'tedd by our learned Visitor, your — 
your children are Uhliged to resort foguo- Letdship’s very ‘impressive address, and mereye 
ther country fora complete edactibon; that of our noble Vice-President,” have H _ 
tte time'may ‘speedily arrive, when chose left ‘me little to say.. Allow me, however 7 a , 
of an country may ‘come among’you to ule thisopportuhity of ‘giving scope ee a 
for th gad purpose.” my feelings of exultation at this interest ! Be 
Sach were the sentiments and advice of ing moment. I cannot behold rhisnumer itty » 
Plity to his cOnrpatriots; and we shink ous and most respectable atidience astm 4 - 
them well adapted even at this day, to bled on suéh an occasion, without themot bieheipe 
call forth ‘your tnost serious consideration, criamphant*teelings ‘and most pleasing = 
It would be prestimptuous in us toaddany  cicipations. J triumph at the retrospect of he 4 
words of our Own to'the weight of such difficulties subdued, and from the jady bes os 
an authority; and ‘we therefore conclude, ment, intelligence, and perseverance dis hee ial , 
with our most fervent good wishes, nay, played in the struggle, [anticipate prope irra 
even our prayers, forthe progressive sue- rity for our future course. Your bees one 
cess of ‘this seminary of popular educa- will also please to permit me the expres ‘ie ae 
cation; that the objéct'of the first foutd- of what, I hope, will be deemed att hom. sha 
ers may be perfected; that their present est pride in the circumstance of my Boards 
geal may ‘not be soon cooled, but may pointment to the situation of Classical 
burh é@till bHgkter, and be continued to Head Master. ‘The manner of tly the 
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but. this ratification was considerably 

‘ahtened to my mind by considering the 
character of those, by whom it was con- 
ferred. [have accepted the situation with 
a deep sense of its arduous and manifold 
duties, and therewith a firm resolution to 
devote myself, with all m faculties, to 
the performance of those duties; and t6 
his Epledge myself most solemnly. The 
pledge thus given for myself, I know, I 
oay also give On behalf of m respected 
dilteagites ; from whom the Managers and 
Proprietors of this establishment may, I 
am coavinced, assure themselves of every 
fault to be expected from united talent 
md consclentiousness. Our learned Visit, 
or has, with ingenious allusion expressed 
his lope, that the Instractors in this esta- 
blishmeat will not be displeased, should a 
Manager or any: person concerned in the 
management of the Institution, suggest a 
hint, even on a subject wherein he may 
not be professionally skilled. To this I say 
fir myself, that so far from feeling displea- 
sure at the idea, that I look forward with 
g@tisfaction to the prospect of being fa- 
youred with their advice: and that, when 
lconsider the difficulties they have sur- 
mounted, the discrimination, patience, and 
perseverance .they have displayed through 
aseries of years, the liberality and public 
spirit so conspicuous in all their conduct, 
Fanticipate nething but what may be natu- 
rally expected from men of enlighténed 
thinds, and will be -consistent with the re- 
spect due co the character of those, whom 
they shall advise; and in this, I am per- 
tuaded, I speak the sentiments of my col- 
leagues. From the activity, intelligence, 
taergy, and unanimity, that influence eye- 
tymember of this establishment, we may. 
1 think, my Lord, expect every thing, 
that such qualities bespeak ; and I shalt re- 
peat my solemn assurance, that - nothing 

ai be wanting on my part to fulfil che 
wishes and intentions of the public-spirit, 
ae of this most méritorious Esta- 

ent. 





‘The joint boards 6f* Managers atid Vis- 
fers of the Belfast Academical Institution, 
bave already apprized’the public, that the 
thools attached to the Institution ‘have 
been opened. ; 
In contemplating their promisihg ap: 
ptarance so socom after commeéncemetit, 't e 
experience the ‘highest satisfactivn. 

rapid increase of pupild seers to‘ jus- 


Mythepiuas vehich have "beta: adopted, 
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and satisfactorily demogstrates the opinion 
entertained of Fy b those, who hae 
had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with them, It alsp gives ground to > 
that the extension of the imvalfable. ad- 
vantages of a good education ; the end and 
aim of the Institation,, will be finally ef- 
fected. ) 

The object of the present address is to 
lay before the public the leading. prings- 
ples in its plah, and to call the attenti 
of the country at. large to euablish- 
ment, which, it is Po ted wy hae found 
deserving of public patronage and gent 
ragement. It was, long observed wit 
regret, that the great majority of those, 
for whom a course of education, beyend 
the mere school course, is requisite, has 
been obliged tu have recourse to, foreign 
seminaries, In the wish to obviate the in- 
evitable attendant expences, and those ha- 
zards, which a parent would dread for his 
sun, when removed fram his control, the 
preseat establishment has originated, With 
an extension of its original plan it isin- 
tended to include all the schools mecessa 
to furhish an extensive course of school 
education, and such an arr t of 
professorships, as shall comprehend a com- 
plete system of science and polite literd- 
ture, 

At present, a gentleman of the first a- 
bilities is on the foundation, as Lecturer on 
Nattral Philosophy and Chemistry, on 
each of which sciences he will commence 
a course of lectures on the first.of May 
next. 

The schools now proceeding with great 
Vigor, are, Istly, a Classical School, in 
which a judicious and comprehensive selec- 
tion of the classics will be taught; 2dly, 
an English School, in which our native 
language will be taught on an extensive 
apd philosophical plan ; 3dly,a Mathema- 
tical School, in whigh wilb taught ma- 
thematics pure and mixed, arithmetic, and 


* 


the astronomical aud mathematical princi- 


les of geography; 4th a) Writing 
Faliog!, in which the me will be.ia- 
structed in all the improvements.of the 
“art; and, Sthly, a Freneh; Scheol,..con- 
ducted by a Freach gentleman ef, known 
ability. er Be eels , 
~ Gn ‘the election of the professes and 
tasters, the. joint boards were soligiteus 
“td exclittte: Hazy tie sere save thet 


= eats thea ay persons, whom 
jal p XO the af moral the- 


“w ‘ 
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racter, and requisite talent ; and they feel 
the strongest confidence, that the gentle- 
men, who have been appointed, will jus- 
ye A preference showa them. 

he appointment of one person, even 
of acknowledged ability, as head of the 
the lastitution, did not appear to the Ma- 
nagers and Visitors to be sufficient. They 
therefore extended equal care to the ap- 
pointing of all the masters, and have re- 
served to themselves the power of appoint- 
ment in future, by which means they hope 
to secure a succession of able and zealous 
instructors. 

In order to promote still further the es- 
sential ends of the Institution, it was re- 
solved, that each master should be entitled 
to ali the emoluments arising from his own 
exertions: thus are secured to the pupil 
all the advantages, which may naturally 
be expected from ability urged to exertion 
by a sense of interest. 

In apportioning the duties of the Ma- 
thematical master, it appeared an obvious 
improvement, that Arithmetic should be 
taught by Aim. For thus Arithmetic will 
regain its rank as a science, from which it 
has been degraded by the ordinary and in- 
judicious mode of teaching it, and being 
Sade on proper principles, will be more 
readily and more easily impressed on the 
mind. 

‘To expatiate on the excellencies of these 
plans will be needless. This mere state- 
ment of them therefore is submitted to the 
discernment of the public, to whom this 
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address is made in the firm confidence 

that an establishment planned solely with 

a view to national benefit, will not fail io 

obtain national encouragement. 

TERMS OF THE sCHvoLs, 
Classical School. 

Board —and Tuition in Greek, Latin, Ap. 
cient Geography, History and Mytho 
logy, 40 guineas per ann, 

Washing, 3 guineas per ann. 

Day Boys, 1 guinea per quarter. No Ee 
trance. 

English School. 

Board,—and Tuition in English, Moder 
Geography and History, 40 gs. per ang, 

Washing, 3 guineas per ann. 

Day Boys—lInstruction in the English 
Course, half-a-guinea per quarter. 

Geography, half-a-guinea per quarter, Ng 
Entrance. 

Mathematical School. 
Arithmetic, half-a-guinea per quarter, 
Mathematics, pure and mited, | g. per qr, 
Geography, connected with the Astronomi- 

cal and Mathematical principles of the 
Science, half-a-guinea per quarter. Ne 
Entrance. 

Writing School. 

Writing, half-a-guinea per quarter. N 
Entrance. 

French School. 

Tuition, one guinea per quarter. No Ex 
trance, 

Dancing, Music, Drawing, on the terms 
of the most approved Masters, 


. 
a 
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ADDRESS OF THE CATHOLIC BOARD TO 
THE PEOPLE. 


Fellow-Countrymen, and Fellow-Suffcrers, 


The General Board of the Catholics of 
Ireland, to whom you have confided your 
petitions to the Legislature, once more ad- 
dress you. They claim the continuance of 
your confidence only, because they feel 
that a deserve it, by the zeal and pu- 
rity of their intentions and exertions in the 
cause of your Religion and your Coun- 


try. 

Fellow-Countrymen, The object of your 
petitions is sanctioned by justice; it is 
eaforced ‘by wisdom ; it must bg attained, 


unless the artifices of your enemies shall 
triumph over Justice and Wisdom; we sy 
their artifices, because their arguments 
have failed, and their calumnies are for 
gotten or despised, 


Amongst their artifices we dread but 
one: it is that which has been already 
ractised with success on former occasions; 
it is one to which yon are exposed by your 
situation, your sufferings, aud your fee 
ings; your enemies wish to betray you 
into illegal associations and combinations; 
they wish to bring upon you punishment, 
avated by its ne merited, and they 
still more earnestly desire to ruia yo" 
cause and that of Ireland. 
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The emissaries of your enemies, become 
more cautious by detection, are likely to 
assume deeper disguise. It is our duty to 

to you the evils which must ensue 

to yourselves and to the Catholic Cause, if 

enter into any illegal or secret combi- 
pation or association. . 

Repeated Acts of Parliament have pro- 
nounced associations for almost any ima- 
ginable purpose, to be illegal. A recent 
gatute, called 50th of the King, chapter 
102, bésides mere associations, which are 

inly criminal, as for seditious purposes, 
or to disturb the public peace, has declared 
every association, brotherhood, committee, 
weiety or brotherhood whatsoever, to be 
unlawful, if formed to injure any person, 
or the property of any person ; or to com- 
pel any person to do, or omit, or refuse to do 
ary act whatsozver. That statute has also 
declared any oath or engagement to beil- 
legal, which imports to bind any person 
to obey the rules, or orders, or commancs 
of any committee er body of men not 
lawfully constituted; or of any captain, 
leader, or commander not appointed by the 
King; or binding any persons to assemble 
at the command of any captain, leader, 
commander or committee, or of any per- 
son not having lawful authority; or bind- 
ing any person not to inform or give evi- 
dence, or not to reveal or discover having 
taken any illegal oath, or having done a- 
ny illegal act; or to conceal any illegal 
gath thereafter to be taken. 

For inducing or procuring, by any 
means, the taking of aay such oath or en- 
gagement, the punishment is transporta- 
tion for life; he who takes any such oath, 
wiiable to transportation for seven years ; 
aod it will not be received as an excuse, 
that the party has been compelled by force 
or menace to take such oath, unless he 
makes full discovery to a magistrate, 
Within seven days. 

By another Act of Parliament, called 
the 15th and 16th of the King, chapter 21, 
kismadea high misdemeanor, punishable 
by pillory or whipping, to wear any par- 
teular badge or dress, or to assume any 
particular name or denomination of par- 


Recollect too, we entreat of you, that 
fot only is it unlawful and punishable to 
avume the name, or wear the colours or 

ge of any such association, or to take 
® mduce any person to enter into any en- 
fgement or oath to belong thereto, but 
that almost every act, in pursuance of 
mchoath or eogagement, is made by vari- 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LXVIL 
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ous statutes, felony of death. Even to 
assault a rl 3% Rie (strangely as the 
phrase may sound) is a capital fel6ny in 
Ireland, And to raise the arm, even with- 
out a blow or further violence, js an as- 
sault in law. So that he who in pursuance of 
the plans of any such associativn, raises 
his unarmed hand against a dwelling-house, 
may, for that offence, be capitally convicte 
ed and suffer death. 

We select this instance to show you the 
exteut to which capital punishments are 
applicable by law, tothe consequences of 
illegal associations. 

Transportation for seven years is the 
doom of him whe enters into any illegal 
association, ‘Transportation for life is vise 
ited upon him who induces another to eu- 
ter into an illegal association ; and, finally, 
death is the punishment.of him’ who does 
any one act, in pursuance of the design 
of an illegal association 

Such, tellow-countrymen, are the pune 
ishments which the law denounces against 
illegal associations, whether they be called 
White-Boys, or Right-Boys, Thrashers or 
Carders, Ribbon-Men or Orange-Men, 
they are all liable io punishment, and all de- 
serve condemnation. 

It is quite true, that some delinquents 
may escape; but do not flatrer yourselves 
that you can be of the fortunate number ; 
if you transgress the law, you will meet, as 
you will deserve, all the zeal and activity 
of prosecution. 

Reflect upon those serious subjects for 
your consideration. If you offeud against 
the laws, what favor can you expect: 
what favor have you any grounds for exe 
pecting ? : 

Reflect also upon the inutility of those 
associations. What utility, what advantage 
has ever been derived from them? None 
whatsoever. No redress has ever been 
obtained by their means. They have been 
quite useless; nay, worse, for they have 
always produced crimes, robbery, outr 
rage, and murder; and they have uni- 
formly been followed by numerous execu. 
tions, in which the innocent have been 
often taken for, and confounded with the 
guilty. , 

Do you require any other arguments to 
induce you to refrain from those assuciae 
tions? Perhaps you are careless of your 
own lives: you cannot be insensible to the 
blood of the innocent. 

There is, however, another inducement 
to refraim; your enemies, the men who 
would deny you the poor privilege .of 
v 
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worshipping your God as your forefathers 
have worshipped; these men, all these 
men, anxiously desire that you should 
form criminal combinations and confede- 
rations ; they want but a pretext for fram- 
ing laws still stronger and more sanguina- 
ry; they want but a pretext to lay the 
heavy hand of power upon your country, 
and your religion. Your enemies seek to 
seduce or to drive you into illegal associa- 
tions. Your friends, the Catholic Board, 
ardently desire to prevent your forming 
any association. They conjure you, if you 
confide in them, to hearken to advice, 
which can be dictated only by their affec- 
tionate attachment to you. They conjure 
you to respect the laws; to live in peace; 
to offer no outrage or injury to any man ; 
to seek legal redress alone for every injury 
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and outrage inflicted on you. That redhen 
és, and shall be, within your reach, 
beseech you to look for relief from your 
grievances, only through the lawful chap. 
nel of petitioning parliament. And th 
confidently promise you, that the wisdom 
of parliament will speedily extend that ra 
lief, if you continue, by peaceable and 
dutiful conduct, to deserve it; to gratify 
your friends and disappoint your ene 
mies. 

So wili you afford us the happiness of 
seeing your religion resound from the c 
lumnies and inflictions of centuries of per. 
secution, and your countrymen of all 
classes and persuasions, reconciled, cohe 
rent, and finally free. 

GEORGE BRYAN, Chairman, 

Feb. 5, 1814, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 





Mot sagacious must that man 
be, who, from such a multi- 
plied combination of circumstances 
as concur in forming the strange 
political scenery of the present times, 
is able to deduce even a probable 
guess of what is to come; to show 
vs “through what new scenes and 
changes we must pass;” and, lifting 
up the curtain of hereafter, to be- 
come the prophet, or the poet of fu- 
turity. We say the poet; for, in 
the mighty, and much agitated flood 
of human foriunes, which at present 
prevails over the earth, Philosophy, 
like the raven of the deluge, goes 
to and fro, lost in wandering incer- 
titude, and unable to find rest for 
the sole of the foot on any stability 
of things: while Poetry may he said 
to speculate more successfully, by 
keeping always aloft on the wings of 
imagination, happy if she bear home 
even one olive leaf, as an auspicious 
signal of some assuagement in the 
tumultuous waste of waters ! 

How swift the succession of mo- 
mentons events continually passing 
before our -eyes, like pictures or 


portraits across the political show. 
box of Europe; not only holdin 
the vulgar in a constant gape =o 
gaze, but fixing the attention, while 
they baffle the foresight of the most 
inquisitive philosopher. Here, the 
show-man may say, to the crowd of 
hoary children collected around him, 
here you may see France in 184, 
just as it was 1792, about to become 
a prey to conlederate invaders, while 
the modern Charlemagne, the victor 
at Marengo, and Austerlitz, and 
Jena, who visited as a conqueror 
most of the capital cities of Lurope, 
who held the whole continent a 
under lock and key, is now reduced 
to the marshalling of a volunteer 
corps in Paris, bringing forth bis 
wife and child, as Louis the 16th 
used to do, in a claim of popularity, 
putting his good city on their gua 
against inroads of the Cossacs, and 
preparing for a battle, which, like 
that of Cesar at Munda, must de 
cide not merely on his honour bat 
his life, not merely on the glory 
the Freach, but their existence # 
an independent nation. And, 
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inthe corner of the same picture, 
you may discern in close conference, 
3 Cossac and a Calmuc Tartar, with 
dheir little flags, of Paris on the one 
side, and Moscew on the other, the 
Cossac expatiating on the beauty, 
the fertility, and the riches which 
he witnessed in Britain, with the 
aitonisbment of the inhabitants «at 
the sitht Of his tremendous: pike, 
while the Calmuc swears by his 
beard, that the ‘time may shortly 
come, when they will seek for booty 
in that fair island; and the Russian 
warriors will thus follow close apon 
the Russian winter. 


Here, you. see Bernadotte, (that 


man with the prodigious nose !) for 
merly Serjeant in a’ French regi+ 
ment, and now Crown Prince of 
Sweden, at the head of 150,000 men, 
drawing with his sword the line, :be- 
yond which he will not consent to 
pas; while Charles, the ci-devant 
King of Sweden, descendant of the 
Great Gustavus, the deliverer: of 
Germany, is hiding his ignominy ia 
some obscure town, where, - after 
repudiating his own wife, the sister 
of an Empress, be’ is‘ said to have 
united himself in wedlock to an inn- 
keeper’s daughter.’ Here you may 
se Lord Castlereagh in his altitades 
with the aforesaid Bernadotte, fur 
his resolute refusal to invade his na- 
Wwe country; lecturing him on the 
injudicious and precipitate modera- 
fon ofthe Frankfurt manifesto: and 
there you may discover his Lordship’s 
political rival, Mr. Canning, in the 
buthos of a salt-mine near Liverpool, 
Wthe depth of 115 yards from the 
wrface of the earth, standiay up ata 
lable laid out for 100 persons, like 
8 colossus cut out of snow, and then 
inckling dowa in streamlets of -orae 
“ry, as he melts under the influence 
ofan artificial illumination. 

Here you may see Moreau, the 
"famed revolutionary general, dic- 
ating, on his death bed, a most 
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flattering epistle to the Emperor of 
al! the Russias; and then recipro, 
cating compliments with His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
who stands, booted.,and spurred, 
ready to set out for the purpose of 
raising volunteers in Hanover. Here 
are the Bourbon Princes, repairing, 
under an all-powerful personal pa- 
tronage, to station themselves so 
that they may take a perspective 
view of France, from Jersey, or 
from Switzerland, iu order to orga- 
nize insurrection, to issue proclamas, 
tions to the people, which are af 
terwards to be interpreted by the 
partitioners of Poland ; and to be- 
come not Kings of France, but, ra- 
ther viceroys vader the allied pow. 
ers, rather the agents of foreign sove- 
reigns, in the new revolation) of 
property, which they consider as 
approaching, with all its, train, off 
forfeitures and confiscations. 

Here you have a view of the Bay, 
of Naples, with an eruption of Ves 
suvius, (for why, exclaims Vesuvius, 
should | keep quiet, when the whole 
earth is in agitation around me ?) 
Here, you may see Lord William 
Bentick, in a ship of the . line, ne- 
gociating a treaty of peace and al- 
lance, with Marat, the vear rela- 
tion of Napoleon; while the ci-de- 
vant Queer of Naples, and of Sicily, 
is seeking for diet and lodging im 
some town of the Otioman Kmpire. 
And, dere, you see the tar Asiand of 
Sicily (the taivest on ibe tace of this 
globe, wiih a single excepiion,) sul- 


tering under a moral and political: 


earthquake,* more severe than the 


SS eee eae ee 





* A discovery is said to have been made, 

which earthquakes may be prevented, 
or at least their eifects in particular places 
guarded against ; which i, by meaus of a 
number of deep wells dug av different dis- 
tances, through which, it is supposed, 
that the confined vapours, whether of air 
or steam, may fiada gradual exit, or the 
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concussions of mature, cajoled by 
what is called a Parliamentary re- 
presentation, and an English Con- 
stitution, yet, notwithstanding, op- 
pressed by new impositions, dictat- 
ed without any one principle of po- 
litical economy, burthened with 
budgets heaped upon one another, 
governed by a privy-council super- 
ceding the judicial as well as the je- 
gislative power, and while the Par- 
liament ts dissolved, the affairs of 
the whole country are in a state of 
disorder, to be equalled by nothing 
short of actual revolutionary violence. 
The whole island divided into mili- 
tary districts; gibbets erected in 
the capital; a system of spies estab- 
lished ; the press shut up; letters at 
the post-office opened ; martial law 
an tribunals paramount; and the 
name of new Constitution only left, 
without the shadow of civil liberty. 
Here is a more consoling sight, 
équally sublime and affecting; the 
Spanish Cortes, who have redeemed 
their country, and vindicated its an- 
cient liberties, by the establishment 
af a free constitution, unexception- 
able in all its parts, were it not for 
its clause of religious exclusion ; 
and now sitting in the metropolis, 
while the Duke of San Carlos, in the 
presence of the English ambassador, 
islaying before this great national 
authority, the treaty between the 
weak and captive King Ferdinand, 
and the Emperor Napoleon. A sight 
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electrical matter in the interior of the 
earth may thus preserve a more equal dis- 
tribution with that of the atmosphere. Of 
the efficacy of this experiment we cannot 
speak with any certainty, but we think, 
that in the apprehension of political earth- 
quakes, such deep wells, where 7rath lies 
at the bottom, would be of essential ser- 
vice, (and the Press is the great engine for 
making them,) in causing the pent up dis- 
contents and dissatisfactions of the public 
rind to explode, without violence and 
convulsions. 
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like this, in some degree, compen. 
sates for the miseries of mankind al. 
most unparalleled in history, ‘Tagj. 
tus, indeed, beginning his history 
with a fierce and tearful abridgment 
of the calamities which then affecn 
ed the Roman Empire, has perhaps, 
by his energetic pen, concentrated 
the most impressive picture of hy. 
man miseries, concluding the whole 
with what might be considered ag 
impious reflection; but we would 
endeavour, as far as we are able, 
to reconcile our minds to all events, 
regarding them as necessary parts 
of a great system of providence, 
which shall eventually, though by 
waysand instruments apparently mos 
unsuitable to the end, produce the 
greatest possible sum of happiness w 
the world and its inhabitants, how 
soon, or how late, is with the all- 
powerful disposer. In this point of 
view, the destruction of myriads up- 
oa myriads of men, the expenditure 
of millions upon millions of money, 
will not be altogether in vain, 

It is indeed hard to conceive, that 
the sad experience of the last twenty 
years should pass away without, any 
advantage resulting from all this 
probation of adversity to mankind, 


-whether they be considered as po 


tentates or as people. It is scaret 
ly possible, that every thing public 
and private should return to the 
same state in which they worniname 
or thirty years ago. Individual 
perish; but the race survives; # 
may be considered as itself making 
a great individual; its life-time # 
that of the planet which it inhabits; 
its years are eras; and it a 
sively improves and meliorates 100 
one to another of these grand div 
sions of time. We live to act and @ 
sulier in ene of these momeniovs 
periods, when not only the rights 
the people, civil, political, anére 
ligious, are better understood, 

in a fair way of being more fully © 
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ized, but when the principles 
of perfect reciprocity are about to 
become the basis of public law, when 
the respective rights of sovereign 
and independent nations, whether 
small or great, are about to be ace 
knowledged and ratified by the com. 
mon consent and mutual guarantee- 
in of Europe and America, ‘The 
world’ has not suffered in vain. Ser- 
yitude, whether national or personal, 
(we mean not that horrid abasement 
of humanity, which had the sanc,- 
tion of Aristotle and antiquity,) but 
servitude even in its lesser grada- 
tions, the civilized servitude of mo- 
dern times, is wearing swiftly away, 
through the constant operation of 
public opinion, and the rising value 
and estimation of the people; in adi 
countries seeking the same level, 
but that level certainly higher than 
it was twenty or thirty years ago,* 
It is probable, that the direct. ne- 
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* A Bill for the relief of the Free persons 
of colour, from the debasing disqualifica- 
tions under which they have heretofore 
silfered, has passed the Assembly in Ja- 
maica, not without great resistance on the 
part of the white inhabitants of Kingston, 
who are in dreadful alarm, least govern- 
ment may have it im coatemplation to 
elect the general emancipation of the West 
ladies, and that this measure is the pre- 
ude. Although the preamble to the Bill 


‘precludes free persons Of colour, for ever, 


from holding any civil’ or military rank, 
orinterfering in any shape with the Jegis- 
lation of the island, yet an outery is raised 
by the political ascendancy of that island, 
inst persons of colour being suffered to 
Wetestimony against a white person, al- 
though it be only allowed to those who are 
free, or who have purchased their free- 
dom, and even these not permitted to give 
ence until twelve months after. Sach 
pavileges, with the extension of the rights 
ot Property, are considered by the justice 
ind humanity of the assembly, as the most 
means of rendering government 

cure ; and so it is in every island, as well 
Sdamaica, The freer and. happier the 


Pople, the more certain is the tranquillity 
i@ State, 
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gotiations now to take place bes 
tween Great Britain and the Uni 
States of America, will contribute 
to the elucidation of those grand 
principles of justice and humanity, 
which ought to regulate the intere 
course of iadependent nations; nor 
can we discover any reason for de» 
clining, on the part of the British Cae 
binet, to submit to the mediation of 
any power, however friendly, exe 
cept it proceeded from a secret fear 
of the mediator himself taking an ine 
terest in Opposition to the maritime 
rights, as they are called, of the 
British empire. Whether these be 
national rights, or exclusive powers, 
maintained to the prejudice of other 
sovereignties, will now become a 
subject of the most serious discuss 
sion between the two nations at pre. 
sent most particularly interested ; 
but still it will form but aprelimie 
nary basis for an ulterior and final 
discussion and decision of the very 
same subject, by the powers on the 
continent of Europe, with whase 
present and future interests, these 
differences and respective claims 
are of necessity connected, 

It t a vain attempt to keep the 
agitation, and determination of the 
justice or injustice of such claims, 
as a subject of separate and segluded 
negotiation, totally unconsected 
with the affairs of the Continen', 
Whether the allied powers shall in- 
terpret “ the established maxims of 
public law” in the same favourable 
sense of supporting her maritime 
elaims, as Britain herself does, is a 
matter of great doubt; for nothing 
is more certain, than that every pow- 
erin Envrope is, equally with Ame- 
rica, a party ip this great public, 
question. Were Napoleon ao long. 
er in existence, the object of the war 
party, which of late seems rather 
personal than public, might’be ‘at-’ 
tained in the dissolution of this de-. 


tested individual ; bat. still the prin- 
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ciples of the continental system 
would not expire with this person ; 
nor would the naval claims, the ma- 
ritime preponderancy, and commer- 
cial aggrandizement of Britain, be 
the less subjected to the jealous scru- 
tiny of the remaining potentates of 
Europe. 

We trust, that in the negociation 
with the United/States, to be carried 
on at Gottenburgh, there will be an 
explanation given of “the establish- 
ed maxims of public law,” consist- 
ent with the rights of both parties ; 
that a just definition and limitation 
(if any) willbegiven of the duty of al- 
legiance;*andadue distinction (ifany) 
made between natural born and na- 
turalized subjects, so as to obviate 
in future the terrible system of re- 
taliation; with adiscussion of the 
horrid usage of employing savages, 
and leaders painted like savages, in 
a war between civilized nations ; 
such, we trust, will be the points 
settled for the advantage of humani- 
ty, objects more important than the 
acquisition or cession of territory. 
In the mean time the embaryo, laid 
on for a year in America, and to beri- 
gorously enforced. will press hardly 
upon the trading interests in both 
countries; though indeed war has 
grown so much into a trade, and 
there has been such a trade made of 
war,f as to render it difficult to say 
whether the military man or the 
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* Britain claims the right, during war, 
of stopping neutral vessels, and searching 
their papers and cargoes, which, if judged 
by the sea-officer, the vessel is brought into 
port, and there detained, till the fact be 
investigated, with great delay and expense 
to the owners. Britain declares, that al- 
legiance can never be shaken off in any of 
its own subjects, though she naturalizes 
foreigners every day, on their taking an 
oath of allegiance to our Sovereign. 

+ * We have heard of Lord Castlereagh’s 
mission, and the word ‘ Peace’ has, in 
consequence buzzed through the army, 
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merchant be most the adventuter 
and which of them is the leay 
desirous of peace. 

Peace, however, a general 
must, we think, arrives at nA 0 = 
distance of time, notwithstanding 
the prayers or the curses of parties 
or. persons. Whether Napolegg 
submit at discretion to the confeder 
ate powers, which is improbable, of 
by a successful resistance of the 
French people to the progress of 
the allied armies, gain better and 
more honorable conditions; in ei. 
ther case, peace must be the result, 
The principles of the Frankfort ma- 
nifesto have certainly been changed 
or counteracted ; bat it is yet by a0 
means certain that all the confeder. 
ales were unanimous in either the 
justice or the policy of invatling 
France. It appears that to some’ of 
the allied powers, the opportunity of 
conquering France, as tt were, by a 
“coup de main” was too tempting 
to be resisted, and certainly tliat 
country was never less in expects 
tion or preparation for such an in- 
road of a powerful enemy, The 
number of strong places still in the 
possession of the French on or near 
the Rhine, in Brabant, and in Hole 


Jand, occupy perhaps the best of 


their soldiers, and are really pat, a 
it were, “ hors de combat,” while at 
the same time the numbers of the 
combined forces enable them to 
move forward without any apprehet 
sion of leaving their strong ho 

behind them. France is therefore 
found as naked and detenceless a 
home, as perhaps at any period 


her history, notwithstanding all the 
oo ween oa 


and has alarmed us more than all Bona 
aparte’s legions could have done !"=—E= 
tract from an Officer's Letter at Bidant. 

For the mercantile wishes, see the speech: 
es of Mr. Canning, to his Liverpool com 
stituents, with Mr. Gladstone and the 





other redoudtable members of the Back- 
bone Club. 
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course of foreign victory she so late- 
iyrun ; and whether her raler will 
wt his life upon a cast, and the fate 
of France upon the hazard of a sin- 
gle battle, or will protract the war 
even though at the risque of the loss 
of hiseapital, as Frederic of Pruse 
sia did more than once, a very short 
time will discover. ‘The great crisis 
of continental affairs approaches, and 
perhaps is at this moment are 
rived, 

When it does arrive, we will con- 
gratulate Spain on the restoration of 
her ancient liberties; on the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional monar- 
chy founded upon a just and ade- 
quate representation of the people ; 
on a national government; and on 
itsacknowledged integrity and inde- 
pendence. It is natural to be jea- 
lous of the interference of allies, (as 
inthe late case of the English gare 
risons kept in Cadiz and Carthage- 
na,) as well as of enemies, in all 
that relates to the self-government 
of Spain ; for both ancient and mo- 
dera history have furnished exam- 
ples sufficient of an encroaching dis- 
position in powerful auxiliaries, as a 
compensation for services perform- 
ed; which services however, it is 
tobe remembered, were of mutual 
benefit, and tended as effectually to 
the security of Great-Britain as to 
the freedom of the peninsula. The 
first session of the ordinary Cortes 
ok place in Madrid, on the 15th 
January, 1814. 

The cabinet curtain is at length 
drawn up, and the public is present- 
edwith a view of what has passed fin 
the opening of the diplomatic cams 
Ptign, The general and simmary 
bases of peace had been offered and 
tecepied ; they confirmed France in 
her integrity, as a first rate power, 
conlined to her natural limits of the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

y recognized the independence 

sovereignty of Germany; the 
iMdependence of Spain and the res- 
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toration of its ancient dynasty; the 
independence of Italy, making Hol- 
land, and the future frontiers of the 
other states, a subject of negotia- 
tion’; always proceeding upon the 
principle of restoring independent 
sovereignty, and the general free. 
dom of coinmerce and rights of na- 
vigation. Thus the independence 
of all nations, as well in a territorial 
as maritime light, so that bo one can 
arrogate to itself over another any 
sort of sovereignty or supremacy 
under whatever form, either by sea 
or land, this seems to have been ad- 
mitted by the Belligerent powers 
as the basis of a peace, not contis 
nental merely, but general, under 
which term Great-Britain is included. 
Notwithstanding, however, the co~ 
operation of the continental powers, 
both of the allied courts and of 
France, in these bases of negotias 
tion, which were not even contro. 
verted by any of them, and were 
conceded to by Lord Aberdeen, it 
now appears that Lord Castlereagh 
has been expeditiously dispatched 
to withdraw this concession of “a 
freedom of commerce and rights of 
navigation” not merely as vaguely 
expressed, but because the English 
envoy had no powers to treat upon 
this basis. 

Whether, then, the Plenipotentia- 
ry from England may be able to con. 
vince the allied powers of the necess 
sity of retracting the general and 
summary bases of peace formerly 
admitted, and of separating entirely 
the question of maritime rights from 
the principle of continental inde- 
pendence, is now the point upon 
which hangs the fate and fortane of 
France and of ail Europe. 

Napoleon appears to have bad suce 
ceeded in making the allied powers 
co-partners, or rather principals in 
the question now in debate; for 
the very sovereignty and indepen- 
dence s0 distinctly recognized as the 
“sine qua non” of the negotiation, 
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must necessarily include the mari- 
time liberty of all continental pow- 
ers, as well as their territorjal supre- 
macy. It is a general equilibrium, 
or balance of power, which should 
be the guarantee of peace, not a par- 
tial preponderance, founded upon 
what may be termed municipal 
claim, rather than public law. The 
object of the allies is said tobe a 
general peace, founded upon the in- 
dependence of nations; but it ap- 
pears impossible that either of these 
objects can be accomplished, if 
Great Britain insists upon the recog- 
nition of what she calls her naval 
rights, and they call a maritime so- 
vereignty. We think that if France 
were subdued to-morrow, this same 
question would continue of the same 
paramount importance; but until 
the solution of it arrives, peace can- 
not be general, and certainly the 
British cabinet must deprecate a 
peace merely continental. The pos- 
sibiliey or probability of this taking 
place on the basis of a complete na- 
tional sovereignty in all European 
powers by sea as well as land, may 
induce her to allow her maritime 
rights or claims to be a subject of 
discussion, explanation, or limita- 
tion; but if this be haughtily de- 
clined as inconsistent with long es- 
tablished usage, and the dignity of 
the British Empire, long possessed 
of the trident of ocean, the cabinet 
of Britain may be left to negotiate 
@ peace singly, or sumgly continue 
the war, 

In the mean time, several of the 
allied powers have taken advantage 
of the protracted negotiation, to 
make an experiment of the invasion 
of France,.and to ascertain, by - this 
means, must iudubitably, the senti- 
ments of the Freach people with re- 
spect to their present government, 
Wf this experiment (as it appears 
likely) will enly tend to show tbe at- 
tachment of that people to their rul- 
er, and the imsurmountable obsia- 
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cles of conquering such a Country 
with such feelings, peace will 4) 
be still the result, but at the . 
pense, in the interim, of many thoy. 
sands of lives; and it would be well 
if cabinet negotiators were d 
times to reflect that while they ate 
settling the exact import of a phrase, 
or slowly interchanging their formal 
assurances of respect and high com 
sideration, torrents of buman blood 
are flowing, and oppressed humanity 
crying aloud fora speedy and gene. 
ral peace. 

On the 4th instant, negotiations 
were opened at Chatillon sur Seine, 
between the  plenipotentiaries of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Great Bri. 
tain and France, while, at the very 
same time, in the very neighboup 
hood of the same town, the allied 
armies were advancing in several 
directions from the frontiers inte the 
heart of France; and the French 
armies were falling back and com 
centrating in the view of covering 
the capital, or of risquing a battle 
with either of the allied armies, the 
one under Blucher, advancing from 
Nancy in Lorrain, and the other 
under Swartzenburgh, from Vesoil 
in Franche-Compte, both tending, 
through the open plains of Cham 
pague, upon the Isle of France, and 
the city of Paris. Every day mast 
therefore give some new turn to the 
negotiation, which, it is likely, 
must either very speedily beget aa 
armistice, or rather the prelims 
ries of peace, having the same effect 
as ap armistice ; or, the pleaipolet 
tiaries will meet, “ pro forma,” from 
day today, until a first or secout 
battle shall decide on the fortanes of 
France, and the fate of Napoleon 
aman who may well exclaim, “' 
rum humanarum spectaculum pie 
beo.” The bases of negotiation at 
to shift with the events of the ##) 
and the basis a fortnight of 
weeks old, must give place toa ne* 
basis, founded wpon the 
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independence of Holland, by means 
of a secure barrier against France. 
whole of the ten provinces of 

the Netherlands, are to be added 
to the seven provinces of Holland, 
ig order to create this barrier, and 
the allied troops have already taken 
ion of Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, 

and Ostend, while Bonaparte must 
ee to this new basis, or stake bis 
all upon the event of a_ battle. 
Should he agree to the new terms, 
he will, it is probable, be suffered 
to reign, and the claims of the ex- 
iled family be adjourned, “ sine die.” 
Oa the whole, when the allied ar- 
mies of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, (for we think Sweden has held 
back,) entered the territories of 
France, they left their manifesto at 
Frankfort behind them; and as their 
proclamations have manifested, be- 
gin to act upon other principles, 
and practice, the principles and 
practice of invasion. Irom the pe- 
riod they entered France, we strong- 
ly suspect, that the coalition of in- 
terests boasted of as indissoluble, 
began to shake and fall asunder. If 
the progress of the invading powers 
should be rapid and successful, this 
dissention will not be revealed to 
ihe public, and the counteracting 
powers will gladly cointide with the 
victors, and perhaps demand a di- 
Vision of the spoil; but if the invad- 
ing armies should suffer any. strik- 
ing reverse of fortune, we may, then, 
not only be made acquainted with 
the causes of difference, either. re- 
specting the expediency of invad- 
ing France, or the change of dynas- 
cK that government; but we 
lalso, in all probability; bebold 
‘complete rupture in the geveral 
confederacy. In the mean time, 
allied armies appear to move 
ward on different points to the 
Metropolis, and although resisted, 
“at the battle of Brienne, with 
ome degree of success, yet (tie con- 
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flict was indecisive, and by. go. 
means of importance sufficient. to 
protect the capital, far less to repel 
the invasion. We. think, therefore, 
that ualess preliminaries of peace be 
agreed upon, the fate and fortune 
both of the coalition, and of Napo- 
leon, will depend on the event of 
one or perhaps two great engages 
ments; but, on this account, the 
coalition was wrong in putting their 
affairs to such an unnecessary ha- 
zard, when a peace might have 
been accomplished at Frankfort, 
The invasion of the French territory 
may prove as fatal to their cause, ag 
that of Russia was to Napoleon, 
Fortune ought never to be, pushed 
too far; she seems to have a malic 
cious joy in disappoiuiment to more 
tals, and always shows an inclina- 
tion to dq ill, at the wery height of 
apparent success.* 

The account, which bas just come 
to our ears, of a great victory gain- 
ed by Bonaparte over part of Bluch- 
er’s army, in which he is. said to 
have taken 16,000 prisoners, and 
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* « The proved. valour, and, religious 
confidence, of our soldiers, will enable us 
to conquer, not only this object, but, tor 
gether with it, our national independence, 
and a free maritime commerce, for tt is we who 
combat for this maritime liberty, and not the 
chief who rules over you, and who,von 
the contrary, wishes fo shut wp all the 
ports which Providence has given to mane 
kind for their bene Gt.” “ 

This is an ‘extract from General Blucher’s 
late Dedlaration “in Lovraide j and, al- 
thougt it is a singular ching for a geierat 
thus 40 touch upon dubjeets Of public /po- 
licy, it,may serve, fo show, the motives 
and spirit, not oaly of the Prusi; 18, Dut 
of the allies ia general ; and to prove, th 
the continental powers are as likely rq ‘¢ 
in’ question the’ sovereignty of ‘the’ veud 
and maritime claimw of Britain, ad 
leon had. been before, who will, (no doabts 
take advantage of this, in creating discord 
among the priacipal members of thé:caalie 
tion, 4 | my 
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90 pieces of cannon, would seem, 
in some degree, to have | fulfilled 
our prediction. Continued successes 
have bound the confederate powers 
together'in hoops of iron; but one 
ér two signal defeats would widen 
érsonal ‘differences’ into ‘political 
Sipttind and Europe would, in that 
case, have long to ‘lament, that the 
Wise manifesto at Frankfort was as 
it ‘were dethroned ' from the seat of 
justice, by the’ ambitibn of ‘individ- 
tals, and ‘that désiré of spodliation 
which’ better become ‘those Euro- 
pean savages called Cossacs, than 
sovereigns associated for the deliver- 
ance of the world. | 
‘The Catholic Board agreed, on 
the ‘29th ‘January, to certain sug- 
gestions, to be made to their Parlia- 
méntary friends, as to the | Shea 
tpot which a ‘bill should be ‘framed, 
calculated to atisfy the Catholics. 
Se anes ons” were most pro- 
perly introdaced by a ‘leading one, 
vindicating, if gpncral the “right of 
iberty of cB iéricé, ‘and ‘offerin 
‘ds a’ plihéijile, ‘that the bill shout 
extend relief to ail classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, who suffered 
privation for feligion’s'sdke. Upon 
Which,” Mr. O’Connell' made the 
following observation, ‘ I declare 
to God, I would not be content 
with the emancipation of one part of 
my. countrymen, and ‘leave ‘others 
in thraldom.* “I ‘have afi ulteriby 
dbject’ fh view—the freeddm of all 
my fsow:coanteymagh ;.the princi- 
pie upon which : wish to. acts is to 
for all. what. I would -do for-my- 
self; and \} would, es a° Catholic, 
tell the “government*of Britain,’ that 
tiey may command ‘the hands of 
millions ta the country, but they 
_sball. not command our bearts; at 
st; they shallinot cimmand mine, 
pnleés they give me ‘the religious 


liberty ‘of every iuhabitant of Ire- 
Paget? te eet eg 
The other suggestions related to 
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the preservation of the discipli 
the Catholic church ; to the eek 
of property left for chariiable pets: 
to the’ laws relative to the intermar. 
tiage of Protestants and Catholics: 
to the imperfections of the Jate till, 
with respect to the Catholic Pee. 
to the exclusion of Catholics from 
the navy, and the bench, and to 
the admission into corporate right, 
These suggestions were afterwards 
tefetred to the revision of a select 
committee. i i 
The Board, on the 5th’ instant 
agreed to an address to the people, 
on the ‘subject of illegal, of secret 
Combinations or associations, ‘di, 
tinctly stating the ‘purport,the ex 
tent, and the penalties of the laws 
with respect to such combinations, 
laying before ‘them not only their 
Negality, but their ‘inutility, their 
dauger, their dreadful conse juences; 
beseeching the people to seek re 
dress only through’ the’ medium of 
the laws, and, for relief from their 
grievances, only through the lawfil 
channel of petition to arliament.* 
We doubt not, that ‘the distribytion 
of this address will be attended with 
the best “effects, and that, whether 
the prayer ‘of the Catholic petition 
be granted, or deferred, the pie 
léges ‘of the Constitution will be 
pursed with wuhabating perseve 
rance, but only in thie ways of the 
Constitution, and with ready stb. 
mission to the Constitutional autho, 
rities, jth. | 
We are inclined to think, that 
every means should be taken, " 
give'the presentment of their pet 
lion, at this time, a stron impression 
on the legi lature, ‘as we | as on the 
public mind, by something mor 
than the formality and -foutine of 
an annual debate ; “or although Pro 
testants, inthe ‘house and out of the 
I 
_.& See. copy of this Address amang itt 
Documents, page 48. oo .r etl 
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house, may supply, as it were, the 
texpol the petition, itis the Catho- 
fe atorie who cad supply the full 
exposition, and the true commentary. 
And; on this account, we should re- 
ice, that before’ the-debate of the 
house takes) place, the Catholics 
should pray to’ be heard by ‘their 
counsel, at the bariof the | Honour- 
able House, and, there, have'the op- 
portunity of making? a’ fabl: exposi- 
tion of the rights and the wrongs of 
their fellow-countrymen.’ Weshould 
rejoice to’ see'the three leading Ca- 
tholic lawyers ernployed on! suchia 
occasion, with the Jibesty of 
associating! sucht’ aft advocate: as: Me. 
Brougham, the . constant, intrepid, 
and enlightened! defender of the im 
picent atid the! oppressed’ in-every 
nauk of lve. i Dot 
Whether this suggestion be‘ selon 
ls regies,” according’ to political 
and professidnal etiquette, we' pro- 
fess ourselves? insomtiperent to; deter. 
mine, but, we think, that suchou 
casions, so grand--in their nature, 
0 boprecedtnted in alt the civclm- 
Magces velacing vo them, should 
make a\ precedent, arid’: originate 
measures correspondent to | thé! mags 
nitude of’ the niatter in» questions 
The cause’ is) worthy oof something 
beter'than a sort of amabaeanide 
baz, wheye . common-place. ‘harant 
gees for twenty’ ninetes, towhich, 
common-place, for ‘anbther twenty 
minutes; make iis responses!) Tuisa 
theme not! so! nsuch: for: dédline of 
age and of valent): bat such .asi de 
mands‘the maturity of the strongest 
Imellect, and” the. display of powers 
sovhas were ssedt! by: ‘him, “of 
ot, whovevoked> thie manes of those 
whe fell: at! Marathon; or by: him 
of modern tine, who had the ‘power 
ofasembling! around hun the: manes 
of Fox, and: Burkey atid) Sheridan, 
OS Qreat meu, now no morte, who, 
diferenr times, pleated! before:an 


tdmiring: and astonished audjence, 
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in the cainseof. America, and.of Afrie 
ca, and of India. 

On the whole, it appears from se 
veral circumstances, that the crisis of 
the Catholic question approaches; 
and wnder such a serious and solema 
‘cobtemplation of am event so inte- 
resting, to the fate of millioas,,we 
should imagine that nothing, could 
be more decorous than an, applica- 
tion, of the Board to, their spiritual 
dignitaries, (or ,the purpose of) sét- 
ting apart,a day of tasting,shumi- 
lation, and, prayer to Almighty. God, 
that he would iveline! the hearts of 
the legislature, to listen to the 
cries of an, aggrieved, peeple, 
and that he would jforufy the resee 
lutions, of that people, 1o-maintain, 
under all chanees and changes of 
circumstances, she character, abd 
conduct of loyal and obedientsub- 
jects! It) is not. tothe profane; and 
as it. may be called, Pagan. priisti- 
tution of christian, devotion, - which 
is. addressed.on ,the ensanguined 
field, to the. God of battles, which 
we allude; but tothe prostration of 
a suffering, people, on the knees. of 
their hearts, before une God and, Fas 
ther of us-all,that they may. be-per> 
mitted to. worship -bim acdurding te 
their, conseiences, aod the faith of 
theis: fathers, without incarfingy-on 
that aecount,;ciail penalties of ptilie 
tical incapacitavous. Not, uit! we 
mean by). the!) recommendation, of 
such a mapdate’ fron their spiritual 
authorities, 40, indacée, any, sidspens 
siom or rejaxalion ia ithe puragit of 
their claims, as! brethren of, Britons, 
and-co-he is of, Magua! Charta,, By 
Hoemeans. The. mam who, prostrares 
himself, before tis Maker, inthe bas 
miliatien.of the, heart,44 vot she: less 
tlisposed to stand, erect. before, his 
fellow-meu, in the Cuasciov ness of 
of his. rigltits as well as of his duties. 
The rights of man, so,far as they fer 
spect religious, wotship, that isp tae 
berty df conmicoce, wishoul peualiy 
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or privation, these (with all humili- 
ty be it spoken) are the rights. of 
God, as well as of men; and they 
who pursue the unqualified repeal 
of political privations on aceount of 
difference in the worship of the:com- 
mon father of us all, may be said to 
perform the duty of children to that 
father,’ as well as of subjects in a 
free state, 1 
"Phere is little doubt, fromthe com- 
plexion of public affairs .at the pre- 
sent moment, that the’ meetings of 
the Catholic Board withb: puta stop 
to by theauthority of Government 5 
and the preparatory. addresses from 
corporations, which we suppose will 
soon circhlate through the country, 
as well as several passages in’ a late 
speechi (certainly an eloquent one) 
of a‘principal jaw officer of the 
crown, have given the signals of the 
intended dissolution,» The Board 
will, no doubt, be prepared for the 
event;.and before it takes place, 
take care to occupy themselves sole+ 
ly with their grand ‘duties to theit 
country and to the constitution ; not 
mispending their precious time in 
tsonal = biekerings, and those 
ittlenesses w hich are incident to great 
men, and not less to large assem- 
blies:'«; It however does by 
means follow, that the dissolution of 
a Board, which may be thought (and 
perhaps in some instances justly) to 
have overste ‘the limits of ins 
trust; will be succeeded by the rejec- 
tiomofthe Catholic claims; it ‘mere. 
ly ‘shows that administration consis 
ders its dignity burt by this forward 
and continued interference, and per. 
haps wishes to be considered as itself 
the principal agent in the eflectaal 
redress of the people of Ireland. | 
With respect to the late personal 
dispute in the Board, we think that, 
without all question, a chairman of 
ameetingy whether Catholic or Pro- 
tesiant, who authenticates the. pro« 
eeedings of that.meeting -by his sig- 
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nature, is, and ought to be, at.al 
times and places, responsible for the 
resolutions passed ; nor is it. at aij 
material in our consideration, whe. 
ther Mr. O’Connell bas thrown ns 
seven-fold shield over the gentleman 
who evaded this responsibility in the 
hour of trial; this shows the frieng 
ship and the strength of Ajax, by 
by no means either the prudence o 
the patriotism of Ulysses. Nor cag 
the penner of this paragraph omit 
the present opportunity of saying, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that, 
not judging of others otherwise thay 
as he wishes himself to be judged, 
he is. most ready to make himself, 
and himself only, responsible for 
every ‘sentence, and word, and ley 
ter he. has written, or shall write, 
without drawing the least @anger or 
detriment on any other individoal, 
Friendship, would even lead himto 
say, in certain cases,—“ me—me—ale 
sum qui feci, in me conyertite lets 
rum.” 7 


Tue observations in the last, Re 
trospect, charging the Orange pro 
cession, at the burial of Quail, a 
directly leading to the 
disinterment of the body, have 





no ed to fill the columns of the News 


paper now dedicated exclusively to 
the interests of the Or faction, 
with calumnies against the Belfast 
Magazine.. But this work is notte 
be put downby suchim tattacks. 
It would be an act of the basest cow 
ardive, after having in the 
cause of our country, its anbought, 
unpensioned, and, itis tobe hoped; 
unpurchasable advocates. to relite 
quish the field of active service, and 
lower the tone of animadversion from 
fear of the venal, er anun , 

condescension to.the timid, the luke 
warm, and the wavering. The Mx 
gazine has, on a recent occasion; 
perienced the public favour in % 
support. We called for.aninerese 
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ofsubscribers, to indemnify expens- 
es, and the call was promptly an- 
Thus encouraged, we a- 
iq claim the suppert of our coun- 
, in advocating their and our 
n cause, to rescue the press 
of Ulster from the degraded state in 
which it has long remained, and ren- 
der it free and independent. No 
cin long retain the genuine 
ple of liberty, if they do not 
inquire on both sides of the question. 
To hear invariably the occurrences 
ofthe day, dressed out, so.as only to 
wuitthe views of the advocates for 
power, must necessarily weaken the 
ic mind, and is a chief cause of 
the present apathy of the North of 
Ireland. 

The writer* of the censure on the 
mode in which Quail was interred, 
comes forward again undauntedly, 
and supported by a conscious sense 
of the impregnable ground he has 
taken, to defend and reiterate the 
charge. He neither defended, nor 
even wre the act of disinterring 
the dead body. But he preferred a 

e and solemn charge against 
seem for having made. use 
ofthe occasion of burial to insult 
the living, by a procession. hitherto 
unusual in this part of the country, 
bat which formed a prominent cir- 


_ Cumstance in the scenes, which a few 


years ago disgraced. the County of 
Armagh, when the Orange party 
raged there with ‘so much violence: 
Its fury is now abated in that quar- 
ter; and Belfast and its neighbour- 

owing to the supineness of 


itants, is now doomed to — 


vituess a renewal of similar shock- 
ing outrages. .He complained of 


ree 
use 


*'The Retrospect of Politics has. been 
the, work of two persons, totally distinct 
mdindependent, This circumstance may 











sount for the repetition which may have 
*casionally appeared in it. 
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one Newspaper for iidaggntents 
skulking from ye. ti ir stater 
ment of facts, and taking no. notic® 
ofthe attendant Orange procession, 
and he thought that in the other 
newspaper a censure was rather 
implied against the insulted for being 
too ready to complain. For taki 

a decided stand on this subject, an 
speaking the bold lang of ho, 
nest seaphianiontans feeling, the 
Magazine has been assailed by open 
attacks of the most t  na- 
ture, by private whi and by 
insidious attempts, under the guise 
of giving advice, to intimidate,,,. It 
has been ;charged with intolerance, 
as if expressing a decided opinion, 
and arraigning the conduct of other 
persons connected with. the press, 
was an assumption on our parts, 
Surely, to nales out errors is 
dictation. We have aright to tell 
our opinions, and leave ethers to 
follow or mejers themas they please, 
But certainly important advantages 
arise fon speaking @ old une- 
quivocal, untempotiz anguage, 
which cannot be misunderstood, as 
is the duty of a free press... The in 
trepid . advocate, Curran, has, w 
illustrated this subject, in a s 

he made in the year.1794, in atrial 
for a libel,, the King against Robert 
Callwell and others, uipropaietors 
the Northern Star. is emphati 
words are equally applicable to the 
present times, and are as descriptive 
of our present situation, as if they 
had been written directly for the oc- 
casion. . v) 

** There are situations in communi- 
ties, there are steps of political, de- 
gradation, resulting from.the to 
of the public oak in which it..is 
better not to speak at all; than not 
to speak loudly. In the case of the 
wretch that is frozen, hag-ridden, 
and dead to his own. suffering, thun- 
der must be the whisper in which 
you would address him. In a state 
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of'society when the wretched multi- 
tadé-are by barbarous division ren- 
dered weak andincoherent, it is not 
#rope of sand that will draw them 
to , nor’a bani of hairs that 
HW} unite them. If the members of 
society shall be eaten and drunk, 
and trodden down into an insensibi+ 
lity of their condition, the'man who 
would rouse them! must commune 
with them in adcénts not of the gen- 
tlest’ tone.” | 
It is “certtinby: impolitie in the 
highest degree'tovattempt, by! a sys? 
tematic plan, to promote party-dis- 
turbances in this portion'of the coun- 
try: The burial of Quail-appears to 
hfttve' been seized ag: the’ rallying» 
point of party, and’ asa means: of 
introducing’ a novel praetice of fus 
nérals accompanied with Orange in- 
signia, not’ only in’ Belfast, but ‘in 
the neighbouring towns, where’ also 
similar practices have on some late 
oceasions taken place: ‘The recent 
6éeurrences in’ Belfast, in which 
two’ men were! killedj* and several 
wéundéd, oecasion‘an’ irritation: a- 
tiong ‘the relatives ‘and friends of 
the injured® persons. One young 
mani of an‘ interesting’ and prepos: 
g ‘appearatice; who, without 
fault of his'own, being a ‘can- 
strameds or in the crowd, lost 
his:leg on the'fatal 12th of July. His 
ln ces ‘excites compassion, and 
affords a strong proof of the weno 
of ‘firing at random '6n'a crowd. Is 
it oat to’ encourage processions; 
which ‘lead ‘to stich fatal consequen- 
ces? Ir Is WORSE THAN THOUGHTS 
Less: 1T ¥s wrekep. Never did 
the crime of enéduraging such proé 
cessions, appear to the!’ writer in a 
more heinous: pomt' of view, than 
when he beheld*this' irinocent vic- 
tim of such practices. Whether the 
disinterment of Quail arese from re- 
venge for the insults offered by the 
procession; or whether the body was 
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LF eb, 
raised by his own party, to 
an sdlius, on the ben in ~ 
case; the Orange system was ty 
blame: It'is well known that base 
tricks, and the most infanious stra. 
tagems, have been ‘practised -by this 
faction, against their Opponents.’ It 
is most sincerely to be wished; tha 
the disinterrers of the body may yet 
be diseovered, that they who ag 
really guilty, om whichever side, 
may be detected and punished, 

In feeble times, like the present, 
* When not to be corrupted 'is theshaméy 
and when timidity is so great 'vhit, 


like ‘a flock of sheep unier alarm,om 


rans arid all the others follow; popu 
larity isnot attainable ‘withouta‘com 
promise of honour and a risque‘of @& 
erifiting’a certain portion) at léast of 
firmness, probably also of’ pri 
Phocion, when applaaded by avidin 
inconstant peopley ‘turned round ts 
his friend to inquire, what blundet he 
made, or of wiat deretectiun of'prin 
ciple he had appeared to be- gaily 
80 as to guin'the applausé: of sucha 
people, In similar times mannii 
seek for support from more sufe'Te 
sources; he nrust depend om bis con 
scious integrityy and persevere’ inthe 
firtn’ course ‘of independence, unaw 
ed by popular clamour or timid:sug 
gésiions. He miusv appeal from the 
pedjile asleep, to the people awakew 
ed.’ Our adversaries say; foe 
exhidit gloomy prospects of the 
ture, Gas we pebe moment of dass 
ger contribute™ tothe’ false security 
of the people, or® in’ the: mvidst of 
temporary: ‘flattering prospects,’ for 
bearto warty againsethe p | 
of reverses; which'v we ‘have set 
on other simitar o¢éasions; 80 sudden 
ly and unexpectedly to occur? OF 
perceiving certain consequences co™ 
ducting “sldwly\: ‘bat~ with’ & 
tainty to’ 'ine¥itable’ resvltsy’” ct 
we honestly fofbear’ from” 
ing ‘against the, effects of | 
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s, and even the reverses.of 
warfare or cautioning against 
jiveccsoves “the sweeping whirlwind’s 

sway, : 
That hush’d in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey- 

Insuch a crisis we are desired to 
amuse the public with questians in 
literature and science. ‘These are 
good things in their proper place, 
but they are frequently converted 
into suares by the enemies of liber- 
wiolead into false security, aud to 
decorate the chains of a people cheat- 
edout of their rights. Let literae 
wwreand science always have theis just 
merits conceded to them, but philo- 
wphy, the noblest of all, and come 
prehending al} other scieoces within 
sample bounds, places the science 
of good government and the enlight- 
ened assertion of the claims of free- 
men among its highest achievements, 
To cherish this almost dormant feel- 
ing, the pages of the Belfast Magae 
tne have been especially directed, 
while in many other cases the pube 
lie mind bas been tow indifferent to 
ibis rst of duties and first of sci- 
euces, and the periodical press has 
contributed bat very little to disturb 
the almost general stillness of death. 
We have hitherto pursued the even 
enor of our way, and endeavoured ta 
adopt the maxun» of Beetham, who 


" pronounced it to be the first duty of 


alree citizen, “t6.obey punctually 
and censure freely,” 

An attempt insensibly to change 
public opinion, has been .recommend- 
a, An jasensible change may al; 


most be considered as nu change at 


all Latent public spirit is. very 
uch alike to the Jatent‘head-ache 
othe feeble whimsical valetudinae 
Nat, Public, spirit, to exist, must 
‘pear im some tangible shape. 
Alech time is last ja framing excuses 

hot acting. Many of ‘all clase 


bate indueuced by the fastrouable 
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apathy, ‘¢ in whieh atviplings api 

their ives,” and seniers oitfar,shoee 
strengthaadjuventlespirit;to evapars 
ate in words.aad.in spleddid promises 
of great exertions at some future vn- 
defined period. Tey deal in ithe 
future tense, but if we are negligent 
in the discharge of duty. to day, at 
it is mast probable that futere time 
“the fatal. precedeat mill plead.” It 
avails little to be always speaking of 
the future, saying, “ We will do” 
Let usdonow. [tis useful always 
to bear in mind, the necessity ‘of 
exerting the powerful aad legitimate 
lever of public opinion rightly die 
rected. ’ 


Serre erepeeereeeve 0p eens tteuoned™ A people ; 
Who cannot find in their own propenforce 


Their pwa,-protection, are not worth say» 
ing.” 

The petitive of “the Protestants 
and Catliolics of Ireland, the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and of 
internal peace’ aiid concord,” ° are 
how sent forward to be presented fp 
both houses of Parliament, shartly 
after the ensuing mecting.* “What. 





— Se re ST 
* The folowing petitions have been al- 
ready forwarded. - 
Petitions from Belfast,  soghens 
$46 signature, 


CONLAINING.. oseeseere ogee 
covepeces fromthe town and 
parish of Newry,...,..... 1294 
vevveeeee from Killileagh, 
County Down, <..-.«000 668 
Opermerce from the towo and 





_ neighbourhood of Lisr 
. n 


DUFD,...090-ccccpesversees SOR 
seoves fromm Dungannon, —~ 
Armagh, &e.. een ee ee T2 I 
bvevesies from -Ballybay, 
Keady, ee eT en 04 
soaregres from Larne, and 
Winitehouses.-rreeryeeepes 107 


3485 
A petition from Ballymena and Moira 
has’ been — ‘by oe = which, it is 
hoped, may be yet found, Several other 
petitions ale expec from other ‘of 
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ever may be the present success of 
the grand question of Catholic Eman- 
¢cipation, the granting of the prayer 
of these petitions is absolutely ne- 
cessary to tranquillize [reland, whe- 
ther Catholic rights are at present 
conceded, or may be withheld for 
rome time longer. The suppression 
of the Orange system would eftect- 
wally lead to the removal of the an. 
tagonist societies of Ribbonmen 
and Threshers, It is unjust to com: 
plain of the aggressions of these, 
while the society to which thay are 
epposed, whuse illegal precedem 
they too closely copy, and against 
whose outrages they have associated 
to defend themselves, are permitted 
“to Tord it o’er the land.” The Ad- 
Gress from the Catholic Board  a- 
gainst the formation of Ribbon so- 
cieties, will, it is hoped, bave the 
efiect of preventing the farther 
apresdng of them, more especially 
if equal justice is handed forth by 
the discountenance of the pattern 
society, which the others have fol- 
lowed. Ungewerous insinuations 
have been thrown out at a late meet- 
‘ing at Detry, as if the Board had 
not been sincere in their desire’ to 
repress Ribbonmen, and published 
theif address*‘too late; after the 
plans of Ahese misguided people had 
beendiscoveredtbrough other means. 
The inéinuation .is base, The 
attack from Derry, in the form 
of an address to the Prince Regent, 
intended as a model for other places, 
sinks the circumstance that the Ca 
tholic Beard merely seek to shelter 
the unprotected part of the commu- 
nity from the insults to which they 
are exposed. ‘If emancipation and 
freedom from Orange outrages were 





- a ross 


of signing. When they come to hand, 
they shall be duly forwarded. Many pe- 
titions from the South, it is understood, 
are also in progress, of which we have no 
 coind ; 
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granted, the functions of the Boar 
would be then most satisfactoril 
terminated, and their farther services 
rendered unnecessary. 

It is pleasing, as a proof of the ‘in. 
tentions of government, to see it an. 
nounced in an official lever from Sir 
Edward Littlehales, that, according 
to present expectation, the services 
of the yeomanry will not be wanted, 
This is a practical refutation of the 
reports so industriously and malicious 
ly circulated, that the internal 
of the country is likely to be en. 
dangered. We rejoice in the good 
news thus officially announced wo 
the lovers of peace. From the 
manner in which some persons 
speak of the country, with all the 
bitterness of alarmists, it appears 
probable that they would rejoice in 
a state of confusion, which wovld 
give to them an opportunity of gra 
tilying their malignity, by inflict 
ing vengeance on those whom they 
dishke. They talk of plots, and 
spread alarms, till they persuade 
others, and almost bring themselves 
to believe, they are seal. 

Some shocking outrages have taken 
place at Kiikeel, on the 9th instant, 
The flames of discord are spreading 
through the couniry, and if the 
friends of peace do not strenuously 
exert themselves, by every legal 
means to repress the ‘spirit first 
raised by the Orangemen, and now 
answered by the Threshers and Rib 
bonmen, the dreadful scenes’ that 
we have already witnessed will only 
prove the commencement of incal 
culable calamities ! ? 

It has become fashionable to praise 
a mild despotism. ‘The restorave 
of the Bourbons is the watch-word 
of the party inimical to liberty, 
that, in the flimsy style of the 
Courier, we may ‘have 
men and men honour” toured 
with, in the negotiations for pew 
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Bat where sliall-wé find’ true ‘he: 
gout amid the contending parties? 
We hear declamation in favour of 
the independence of nations, in 
words only, but not in actions, A 
proclamation is issued by the allied 
armies, against the inhabitants of 
France, if they ‘dare to defend their 
equiitry against invaders, The spo- 
fiatidy of Poland is. unheeded, and 
nota voice is raised against this com- 
mencement of aggression in modern 
times. Norway is alienated by 
treaty from its connection with 
Denmark, and if the Norwegians, as 
has beef reported, should rise to 
prevent a foretgn yoke being forced 


opon them; we shall probably be- 


hold the allies, or some of them, or 
at ‘least the war-faction at home, 


blustering about the restoration of 


the old government in France, while 
they advocate the imposition of a 
new and hateful yoke on Norway. 
Justice does not bose its essentia! 


‘qualities in transactions between na- 
tions, no more than aniong iidivid- 


vals; but in this hypocritical ecant- 
lng era, it isa just observation of a 


French writer, that “the pleasures 
“of vice, and the honours ‘of virtue, 


constitute the prudery of the age.” ’ 
Events of opposité kinds so rapidly 
succeed each other, and accoupts 
manifestly false, are so. industriousl y 
that it is difficult to form 


the discoveries: whicly tinte,: that re- 


‘fates impostuve and Falsefotti; will 


shortly make, as to the real state of 


vthe armies. in’ Brance, aed, the. ne- 


gotiations for peace, In the mean 
time, the war-faction is incessant in 


Fumours, sometinies for stue 


mes and places to rouse. the fierce 
Passions of the interestedly. loyal. 
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the country, as if. by. authority. 
Such stratagems, when detected, 
destroy the credibility of those who 
seck to impose on the ‘credulity of 
the public. They form part of the 
bad symptoms of the times, and 
require to be stigmatized, with de- 
served and strongly-marked censure. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
a 

A Correspondent in the Belfast News- 
Letter, in a paper siguédCrito, hay thought 
proper’ to vilify in the most unjust and 
fitemperate mantier, the pages of your 
Miscellany, for no othet reason that 1 can 
discover, but becatse you have ‘enlisted 
‘yourselves on the side ‘Of ‘candour, libe- 
rality, and truth ; propefties very offen- 
sive (0 many, and tod little dough after 
in the present day. In r ‘strictures on 
politics, and the passing events of the 
times, you endeavour to draw a just pic- 
‘ture of what really is the true state of 
affairs, and wish to point out what you 
conceive to be the proper remedies to heal 
the many mifserable defects that so glar- 
ingly mark our individual and sational 
acter. In a cative which is a good one, 
and which brings ‘with it its own reward, 
you subject yourselves to the scorn and re- 

proach; the sneers and révilings of part 
rage; the bitter invectives of unprin¢i- 
pled bigots, and the hatred of all thuse 
enemies of reform who délight in having 
things, no miatter how “torrupt, to fe- 
main’ jist as are, and mot ab they 
shotild’ be, Test the light of referthaticn, 
sprin up, ‘should’ lead’ toa more lite. 
ral way of thinking; to — and more 
enlarged ~ views of indépéendence; or 
should teach a more’ just’ discrimination of 
tien and things, arid’ so diétover’ to the 
world their Own rditen pretefisions: But 
that Which seemed nidst of all ‘to rose 


> ' 


Meee engeah¢e,and to draw from him the 
» thost bitter relshas t he dint manner ia 






ou noticed the transaction of séme 
Jéd individuals in’ the’ affair Of rdis- 
itig the dead body, and the disapprobation 
Ath which ea marked the insulting tn 
cession which probably fed 16 this unfeeling 
and‘disgracefulact. “° ' © 

terins of pg réproach, and 
itt silence the prob r 
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every impartial observer cannot but pfo- 
nounce “ equally wrong,” it is most pro- 
bable the bitter invectives of Crito’s pen 
would have been spared, for he and his 
colleagues love to awell all on one side of 
the question, when that side happens to 
suit their own contracted views of justice, 
or favours their claims to exclusive privi- 
lege. They load with all manner of 
iuoult, and then ery out if offence be ta- 
ken, or the smallest remonstrance made 
against themselves. 

I regret that remonstrance is too fre- 
quently made, not in the wisest and most 
judicious manner, nor in a way the most 
condusive to make matters better, as in 
the case at Friar’s-bush; a procedure 
which, notwithstanding Crito’s unjust char- 
ges, no writer in the Belfast Magazine 
would stamp with the smallest degree 
of approbation. But in most of these 
eutrages we must still recur to the 
example and influence of those in power, 
who conpive at, and encourage proceed- 
ings and associations that pravoke to acts 
of outrage. Let the higher classes assume a 
milder and more jmpartial tone, and act 
in such a manner as would be in some de- 
gree likely to ensure the confidence and 
esteem Of those in inferior stations. .Then 
sight we hope to see a more favourable 
_ghange of tymes, and fewer recurrences 
$0 acts of retaliation and outrage. But 
we need not look for this change, nor ex- 
pect to haye peace restored, so long as 
party processions and badges of party are 
seen to disgrace qur highways, our towns, 
and pur villages. What are we to expect, 
when magistrates and clergymen, charac- 
ters whjch should be distinguished by acts 
_ of the. stricgest justice, benevolence, and 
impartiality, take the Jead, and are seen 
. decorated in all the ipsignia of party, the 
toremost in the processions. ! 

Were any of the clergy of the Espane 
church to lead a procession of Ribbon- 
men, a new distinction of party lately 
known in some districts, of this proyinge, 
and I believe exclusively Catholic, and 
which would never haye existed but for 
the excesses and insults occasioned by 0- 
f ; I say, were any of the Catho- 
ic clergy to lead a procession, dressed _in 
the badge of this order, no abuse would be 
thought too great to be levelled against 
them. R 
tion, the most epprobious names 
would be abundantly applied. No pun- 
ishment would be capabe | 
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le, traitors, sowers of .sedi- . 


too severe to” 
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be inflicted on them. Yet cler of 
the church of England are suffered to 
practise these things with impunity, ang 
without censure. I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing all such, enemies to the true 
interests of their country. It is full time 
for some of them to be ashamed of their 
conduct, and to turn from these things to 
other pursuits more worthy of their high 
character, as harbingers of that relig; 
which breathes, “ peace on earth, and 
good-will to men.” 

Ribbon-men were first formed to oppote 
Orangemen. They too instituted 
and assumed for themselves badges pf dig 
tinction, They Had just as good a right to 
form their system, as Orangemen had to 
form theirs. Both are wrong, and in 3 
well-regulated community, living ‘under 
the administration of just and impartid 
laws, neither would exist; they are both 
destructive of the peace and welfare of the 
country. But here we are still under the 
necessity of recurring to the moving cause 
of much of the uneasiness we labour un 
der, namely, the formation and p 
the example and baneful influence of the 
Orange system, aided the connivance 
and support of those whose duty it wu 
to have crushed in embryo this dangeroys 
faction. It is well if it grows not top 
strong even for the state itself to suppress. 
If this should happen to be the case, the 
state may thank itself... ff'the association 
of Ribbonmen be unlawful, that of Or- 
angemen is equally so; and should Go 
vernment attempt to overthrow the one, 
and suffer the other to remain, it will act 
a very partial, a very unjust, and very 
impolitic part. — 

But to return for a few moments to 
Crito. According to ‘his assertion, the 
Belfast Magazine is rejected by all meq 
of taste. He should have explained his 
ideas ef men of taste. Some men haves 
taste for abuse, and for false representa 
tion. ‘In this department of polite liters 
ture the talents of Crito seem pecu 
adapted ‘to shine ; and to men of bis ows 
taste his observations, no doubt, will prove 
highly gratifying, while, men of candour, 
moderation, and discernment, will . 
that in an age like the present, boasting of 


its high degrees of t, aad i 

: wavboted state of civilization, such a pe 
should find anadvocatesi 4 
May the Belfast Magazine long contuau? 
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mongst 


its highest recommendations for 


worth and independence ; and should it 
ever, unless the other party reform their 
temper and conduct, meet their approba- 


Agricultural Report.— Prices of Grain. 
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tion, I should then begin to suspect a de- 
reliction of its fair and)honest principles. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From the 20th January, to the 20th February, 1814, 


Tur late storm, and the long continuance of the snow on the ground, has obstructed 


the progress of the plough, so as to leave the farmers much work to do on their farms, 
ina shorter time than usual, and may occasion the sowing of spring corn to be later 
than it ought to be; yet the land in general seems to bein better order for tillage, thaa 
might be expected after so great a quantity of snow dissolving upoa it, 

The severity of the frost gave considerable alarm to the farmers, who were 
apprehensive of its destroying their potatoes, both i the houses and in. the fields... Ia 
sone places considerable injury has been sustained, but it does not appear that the loss 
will be as great as was at first feared; the prices. they are selling at in the markets show 
that there is no reason to expect a scarcity of that valuable root. 

Grain of every kind keeps low, and from the abundance of last year’s crop, it cannot 


be expected tu get higher. 


PRICES OF GRAIN, &c.* 


s. 
Wheat,.... 31 
Barley,..... 23 
Oats,....++ . 14 
Oatmeal,... 15 


Dustin, 
Fes 18th, 1814. 


4. 
Debio 15 
Barley,.... 11 
Portapown, } Bere,...... 11 
Fe, 19th, 1814. 
| Oatmeal,... 18 

| Potatoes,... 


Se 
Wheat,.... 35 
Barley... 26 
Oats,. wo 1S 
Oatmeal,... 14 


Daocuena, 
Fé, 19th, 1814. 


s. 
Wheat,..... 36 
Barley,..... 20 
OatSy..-2-- 12 
Oatmeal,... 14 
Potatoes,. O 


Dowpatx, 
Feb, 21st, 1814. 


ee 


Oats,...0r08 8, 


to 
to 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
24 to 


cooac® oeocooan 


to 
to 
to 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


MOLCOCOR wlSoco™ 


s 


to 43 


28 
18 


22 


25 
18 
i6 


d, s 
middle price 38 
eeeeree ceeeree 25 


0 
0] 
OD” ccvaserses sae 15 
0 


eeeeeeereeeeee 16 


faa 


d. 

3 per bri. of 20 er. 
4 per bri. of 16 st, 
4% per bri. of 14 st, 
Sper cwt.of 112ib, 


per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
per cwr. of 112 Ibs, 


per cwt. of 112 !bs, 
per cwt, of 120 ibs 


6 
0 
O per ewt, of 112 lbs. 
4 
0 
0 


per stoue. 


per barrel of 20 st. 


per barrel of 14 st. 


d 
0 
0 per barrel of 16 st. 
0 
a) 


per cwt. of 112 lbs. 


d. 

6 per barrel. 
0 per barrel. 
0 per barrel, 
$3 per barrel. 
2% per stupe. 





* In consequence of inaccuracy in noting the prices of graiu, &c. last mouth, De- 


eenber, 1815, was in two places inserted instead of Januaty, 1514. 


. 


* 
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a d. s. d. 
Liste, Oats,...... 8 O to 8 6 per cwt.of 112 Iba, 
Feb. Q2d, 1814. 4 Oatmeal,. 16 3 to 16° 6 per ewt. of 120 Ibs, 
Potatoes,. 1 4 to 1. 7 per cwt.of 112 ibs, 


ie d. f. d, 
Wheat... 15 O to 15 6 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
Barley,.... 10 © to ll O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
oataak in OatSy..00- - 8 G6 to 9 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
eo eoniy 2S" | Gatmeal,.. 15 11 to 36 3 pet cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Potatoes. 4 to O QO per stone. 
— 


GOMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tae opening of the continent, or the rumours of peace, have not yet produced ef. 
fects to the degree, which were anticipated. Raw materials and manufactured articles 
have risen, on speculation; but the demand from abroad, so as to produce effective 
sales, has been limited, in great measure, owing to the exhausted state of the conti- 
nent, from the desolating effects of the war, and the exactions both of allies and ene 
mies, The news of the American embargo, and of the proposed negotiation for peace 
at Gottenburgh, operated in England to produce speculation in American merchandize, 
Much jockeyship took place, and many expresses passed in different directions ; but 
the accounts were so fluctuating, and so much uncertainty prevailed, that after 
rapid moves, things returned pretty much to the old state of inactivity. Peace wi 
the United States appears at a great distance, when the many difficulties arising from 
an amicable adjustment of neutral and maritime claims, and the rights of American 
citizenship, are taken into account, In the mean time, the embargo, which is said to be 
strictly enforced, wall protect the infant manufactures of America, and injure the trale 
of the British Isles, by withholding cotton wool and flaxseed: the poor man’s luxury, 
tobacco, will be also enhanced, to the abridgment of the comforts of the lower classes 
of the community. 

Little business was done at the late linen market in.Dublin, There was not an a 
sortment of low and middle-priced linens: the sales in the two preceding months hav- 
ing lessened the stock of those kinds very,much, and the severe weather prevented the 
receiving of a supply from the North. Few buyers attended, and they were by ho 
means inclined to purchase largely at the present prices, Considerable quantities uf 
fine linens made up in pieces of 64 yards; after the German manner, have lately beea 
sent to the West Indies, for the purpose cf supplying the South American market. 

‘The Scotch exporting merchants are again trying to have the duty on foreign linens 
warehoused in Grea; Britain, wholly drawn back, on exportation, ‘The linen houses 
in Glasgow. who last year opposed this measure, have now given way, on the principle 
that in the evens of a general peace, foreign linens will find their way to the colonies, 
and thar it is better that the competition between them and the home manufacture, 
should in preference take place, rather at home, than abroad. ‘he linen merchantsat 
Perth have been inclined to compromise, and consent to abate five per cent, out of the 
fifteen now retained. Meetings of the trade have been held at Belfast and Ballymena, 
in which it was resolved to use strenuows exertions against any alteration in the duty. 
To unbiassed uninterested spectators, reason appears to be on the other side, Wecan 
only ask on a selfish principle, or plead éxcessive taxation, the result .of protracted 
wars, enhancing the prices of our manufacture, as the only plea for asking for a pro- 
tecting duty against foreign linens om their exportation. The 'pablic spirit of this 
country js not sufficiently high to proclaim this unwelcome truth to_ the board of trade. 

Last month gold tellto £5 8 per oz. in London, but silver retained the price 
78 6d. per ov. and Row exceeds its former comparative value with.gold,, Theres* 
Fallacy w che argument, that gold and silver ae ancre. articles of merchandize, aad, 
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ly, their rise is no proof of the depreciation of our paper curreney. , Bhe 
for these metals is very trifling, except forthe purpose of coin, and they.are 
from dne country to another, merely to supply the inequalities of e¢ 
wbich in great measure arise from the different value of the circulating medium. in 
ive countries, and thus they may pretty accurately measure in-thejr rise and fall 
the value of paper money. J ; J 

Much outery has taken place lately in the public primtson the bad faith of the 
French in limiting the cash payments in the bank of Paris to a certain extent per day. 
We have too. generally one rule to judge for ourselves, and another for our enemies, 
The bank of Paris, with their country invaded, and the enemy almost at. the gates, 
limit their issues of cash ; this is called-a breach of faith with their creditors, andis ré« 

nted as an act of national) bankruptcy. In 1797, the, national banks of England 
and Ieland were protected from issuing any cash, aod have since merely exchang~ 
ed one set of promises for another. ‘The private banks in Great Britain .and Ireland 
have followed the example. By what name does modern casuistry denominate this line 
of proceeding? In reference to the state of. affairs both with us and in the cor 
over which he rules, well might Bonaparte exclaim some considerable time ago, * 4 
money is the greatest enemy of social order.” 

On the state of fimance andof the national debt, a well written book hasbeen lately 
published by Dr. Hamilton, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Mareschal College 
and University of Aberdeen. It eéxhibits clear and accurate statements: nec to 
be read by all, who study the Statistics of a country, and: shows the fullaey-of the 
sinking fund, or the system of borrowing and paying at the same time; andof the 
calculations of compound imterest, which are Adapted to puzzle those who will not be 
at the trouble of entering into’ exact computation, while ite wonders astonish the ignd~ 
rant, like tricks performed with a magic lantern. But all:these contrivances tendto 
keep up the popular delusion of a bloated and unreal prosperity. ' 

Yet, in the midst of all attempts to keep up flattering prospects, pauperism in England 
gains ground, and the number of those supported by the poor rates is:rapidly increasin 
Ireland never having arrived at a great height of prosperity, feels the difficulties, af 
the times in a less degree, and.never having risen high, has ashorter space to fall; bub 
in England, the change from better to worse, in the de series of national pto- 
gression, is severely felt. The main spring of public spitit is broken, aud even. the 
cause of national liberty is endangered from the vastly, increasing number of those 
who have lost their indepeudence, and are forced to submit to the degradation of soli-. 
citing parochial aid. 

* Ill fares the land, to-hast'ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay, 

For abold p » their country’s pride, | 

When once destroy'd, can never be supplied.” , | 

Exchange on London has continued through this month, with occasional fluctuations; 
ftom 4 to 44 per cent, 


een 
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Ix this month, Mars takes the place of Veuus as an evening star, and Jupiter, in the 
opposite heavens, decorates, the,eastera sky, Mercury is in a favourable position in the 
middle of the mouth. 

On the Sd, the Moon is on the meridian at two minutes ten, having’ directly 
wader her the small stars in the head of the Hydra; to the east of het-we notice the 
first of the Lion and J upiter, ri | 

Onithe Gch, is full Moon, at a quarter past seven id the mothing, consequently she’ 
appears in the eastern horizon soon after Sai set, rising under the Bion, ‘beng int the’ 


and soon after her. 


‘pace between this constellation and the Virgin, the ‘vecoud’ of the Pattee fiving: ander’ 


J 
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© Gn the 13th, the Moon rises in the morning, the second of the Scorpi bei 

at some distance pore ts ye west; and being followed soon after her tides 
Antares; she forms with them a varying triangle, at first at nearly equ istances 
those stars. Ls a from 
. On the 23d, the crescent of the Moon is seen again soon after Sun-set, in the wee 
under and at some «iistance from the three first stars of the Ram, directing her a 
to the smali stars in the head of the Whale, and under Mars, who is ata cunsiiiehiiee 
distance from her on the other'side of the three first stars of the Ram. 

On the S0th, the Moon passes the ecliptic in her ascending node, between five and 
six in the morning. In the evening, she is on the meridian at three miuutes past @ 
the nebula of the Crab being near to, and to the west of her. To the east of her, the 
first of the Lion and Jupiter will ateract our atiention. On the 31st, she is on the mes 
ridian at fifty-eight minutes past eight, being under the small stars in the head of the 
Lion, the first with Jupiter being still to the east of her, but so near, that she will evis 
— have passed them both before her next appearance.’ Her course is evideutly dis 

above them ; but in pasing between the first and third of the Lion, she gues near 
to the former star. 

Mercury is at his greatest elongation om the 16th, and stationary on the 23d, being 
during the whole month, an evening star. The Moon passes him on the 23d, ' 

Venus is in her inferior conjunction on the 12th, and consequently too near the Sun 
to be seen during a great part of the month. Though so near the conjunction on the 
Ist, she will be seea as the evening star in the west, for she is in a favourable position, 
and her latitude north is eight minutes eight seconds, whence she is above the horizon 
for two hours after Sun-set. After the 12th, she becomes a morning star ; and, nots 
withstanding the disadvantage of her position, she will, from her great northern latie 
tude, be soon discovered again in the morning. ‘The Moon passes her on the 20th, 

Mars is an evening.star, being about mid-heaven at first, and continuing near to 
that height, at Sun-set, during the whole month. He forms a principal feature in the 

upe formed by the first of the Ram, the Pleiades, the Hyades, and Menkar. Heis 
in the middle of this groupe'on the 14th, passing then the fourth of the Ram; and on 
the 25th, we shall notice his progress under the Pleiades. 

Jupiter is on the meridian at thirty-eight minutes past eleven on the night of the Ist, 
and at ten on the 25th. Weshall perceive him at first near the horizon in the east soon 
after Sun-set, and gradually higher at that time; thus affording, during the whole 
month, very favourable opportunities for observation on this orb, and his moons, The 
Moon passes him on the 5th. 

Saturn is a morning star, being at first about eleven degrees above the horizon at 
Sun-rise, and this height is por! be arene. Above him, to the east, we perceive the 
two first stars of the goat; to she line drawn through them and produced, he is slowly 
approaching, his motion being direct thrangh two degrees and a half; but he does not 
reach this line thismonth. The Moon passes him on the 17th. 

Herschel! is on the meridian at a quarter past five on the morning of the Ist, and af, 
four on the 90th. He is stationary on the 6th, and consequently will be near the same 
spot during the whole month. To the 6th, his motion is direct, but ee percep> 
tible; and after that day retrograde, through a quarter of adegree. Our director to 
him is the second of the Scefpien, which star, when he is on the meridian, is above him, 
and about two degrees from him, being te the west of him, The Moon passes bim 

ex the 12th. Frend’s Bucning Amusemenis 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. hates 
A Correspondent who appears to rest with much self-complacency om @ con 
opinion of his own wit, with an affected style of ironical praise of the Belfast me 
zine, objects to the word “ ameliorate” in our pages. The word is certainly 
found in dictionaries, but its use is sanctioned by good modernauthority, yn 
others by the writers in the Monthly Review, whose precedent may be allowed 9° 


some validity in a court of criticism. ra é 
Various articles arrived after the department of the Original Communications ut 


been closed for this moath. 
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